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It is beginning to be seen that the Darwinian 
hypothesis of the origin of man isan armory of new 
and unexpected weapons for reinforcing the sanctions 
of faith and the appeals of morality. Some of the 
arguments which it suggests to the preacher are sim- 
ply tremendous for their freshness and their force. 
For instance, in his speech before the Evangelical 
Alliance at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. Beecher indicated to that congregation of preach- 
ers the possibilities for them which lie in these new 
analogies, when he exclaimed: ‘The greatest soul is 
that which is lifted out of carnality. I don’t blame 
Darwin for thinking that we come from a lower order 
of animals; for we even now have snakes in us, bears, 
tigers, something of almost everything in us; and 
men havea hard time in the menagerie of their own 
souls.” 

———_ ->e —_——. 

That was a genuine bit of criticism upon the 
Evangelical Alliance which Colonel Higginson made 
in his address at the opening of the convention of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. “I read with 
interest, in the railroad car as I came on, the history 
of ten days of active talk in half a dozen different 
churches, by many eminent men; and during this 
long session of the Evangelical Alliance no woman has 
opened her lips in that council.’’ Of course, the per- 
fect Evangelical Alliance has not been held yet; and 
probably will not be in our time. But in the vigor 
and enthusiasm of its recent sessions in New York it 
has made a good beginning; and perhaps by the time 
that it comes to us again it will have expanded enough 
to admit many men whom it has now excluded, and 
to hear some women whese yoikxs uvuw would nave 
given it an ague-fit or an earthquake-shock. 
ape 

One of the English papers which has just reached 
us bestows some ingenious and cousinly consolation 
upon the proprietors of the balloon lately exploded in 
these parts. After commenting upon the unique econ- 
omy of “constructing a balloon of such materials that 
it is impossible to fill it without bursting,” the editor 
remarks that ‘‘ balloons which won't fill are perhaps 
even less satisfactory than ships that won’t swim and 
armies that won’t march. At the same time,’’ cheerily 
continues our kinsman, “the former has the advan- 
tage of affording to those who intend using it timely 
information as to its weak points. A balloon intended 
for a transatlantic voyage might have selected amo- 
ment when its ‘entirely collapsing and turning inside 
out’ would have been attended with much more in- 
convenience to the owners.’’ By this time, probably, 
the editor has learned that the balloon would fill well 
enough, and that all it lacked was “ retentive power” 
—a fault common to purses in these days as well as to 
balloons. 
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Colonel Higginson, who for grace and orderly 
force is an admirable presiding officer, distin- 
guished his chairmanship of the recent Woman Suf- 
frage Convention by speeches that gave a high intel- 
lectual and emotional keynote to the proceedings. 
We were particularly charmed not only by the un- 
hackneyed beauty of his words, but by the undimin- 
ished hopefulness and pluck of his convictions. Who- 
ever else loses heart, and looks back and turns back, 
Colonel Higginson keeps steadily on, as resolute and 
as expectant as he was twenty years ago. And well 
he may, for his resolution and nis expectation are 
based on common-sense. ‘‘ We entered into this move- 
ment with no ideas of immediate success. We had 
behind us only a few years of agitation, after long 
centuries of prejudice and distrust. Men sometimes 
come to us with sympathy because we have been de- 
feated in this legislature or in that convention. Sym- 
pathy! We thank Heaven that it had got there to be 
defeated, and that we are strong enough to be in a 
minority. Defeat has victory afterward. We have 
provoked a discussion upon the subject as never be- 
fore. There may have been other reformatory causes 
which brought into their service greater genius, higher 
gifts of eloquence, more fascinating powers of persua- 
s10n; but never, since reform was launched upon the 
world, was there a reform in which men and women 
were more in earnest, and which they more absolutely 
intended to carry, The gauntlet is thrown down by 





woman; and though it may be a little thing as coming 
from the hand of a woman, they who pick it up will 
find it heavy enough before they get through.” And 
so the enterprise for woman-suffrage has not collapsed 
after all. 
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The hopeful view of the magnificent destiny 
awaiting the English language which is held by our 
great American philologist, President Grant, seems to 
be partially taken by some other eminent scholars to 
whom we should hardly have looked for its adoption 
in any degree. It is not so wonderful that a man born 
to the English language should favor a theory which 
flatters it with the hope of universal conquest; but 
when men to whom English is an alien tongue, and who 
have ambitious languages of their own, come to the 
conclusion that English is to prevail over the whole 
world, theu it is time to consider that the matter is 
growing serious. For no one can the acceptance of 
such a theory be so hard as fora Frenchman; and we 
must therefore acknowledge the magnanimity of the 
distinguished French boianist, M. de Candolle, of the 
Academy of Geneva, who has become so much larger 
than his national prejudices as to proclaim his belief 
that English is to be the medium for scientifi¢ com- 
munication all over the world. And now comes a 
learned Swede, Professor Thorell, of the University of 
Upsala, who has published a book in the English lan- 
guage, called Remarks on Synonyms of European 
Spiders, in which he takes occasion to express the 
same opinion, not only because the English language 
“is far more widely diffused over every part of the 
earth than any other culture-language, and that al- 
ready two of the greatest nations publish in it the re- 
sults of their scientific labors, but because English, on 


account of its simple grammar. and as eambining in 
nearly the same degree Teutonic and Roman elements, 


is by most Europeans more easily acquired than any 
other language.”’ 





+= 


If it be true, as The Spectator asserts, that a 
great movement of the colored population of America 
is now in progress,—a movement predicted by De 
Tocqueville, approved by President Grant, and preg- 
naut with serious consequences to the whole country— 
it must be admitted that the affair has the knack of 
proceeding witbout making any fuss. In that case, 
also, we shall need to own that we had to go toa London 
newspaper to get precise news about our own affairs. 
“The negroes are moving,”’ says this grave and perhaps 
somewhat humbugged authority, ‘‘ without apparent 
concert or plan, but in immense numbers, towards the 
States nearest the Gulf of Mexico. The dark people 
seem seized with a fever of emigration, and 30,000 
negroes have left Georgia in one year for Mississippi 
and Louisiana. The movement is not confined to 
Georgia, but is spreading in all the Northernmost Slave 
States, and is so severely felt in the extreme South that 
it is causing a white emigration northward.” For 
reasons which the writer then hints at he concludes 
that the whites will continue to emigrate in despair, 
and Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida “ may 
practically be converted into Black States, populated, 
cultivated and governed by black men.’”’ We shall 
then have, the writer thinks, not the dismemberment 
of States, ‘‘ but the creation of a Dark Nation on the 
Gulf; within the States, but in civilization, manners, 
and it may be morals, not of them.’”’ And what are to 
be the effects of this movement? In the opinion of 
The Spectator, those effects will be most disastrous to 
both races. To the whites the effects will be disastrous, 
because they will thus be deprived of their laborers, 
and can not procure others instead, and are themselves, 
in the pathetic language of the journal from which we 
quote, “utterly unaccustomed to labor with their 
hands.”” And how about the blacks? Ah, here is 
wisdom in ingots! “The negro in receding from the 
white man recedes also from his best chance of obtain- 
ing civilization. The negro is by no means the lazy 
man his enemies assert, nor is he devoid of culturable 
intellectual power; but like many other races of man- 
kind, he suffers terribly from isolation. He needs the 
contact of the white man, or at least of some man 
higher than himself; and left to himself, without com- 
petition, sinks back into the easy, contented, semi- 
barbarous condition which we find in parts of Hayti. 
Left to themselves, they might compel the United 
States to cast them off, to their utter ruin, or to con- 
quer them, to the destruction of their novel freedom.”’ 





ANOTHER NEW MOON. 
BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 


* \V 7 HEN another new moon is here”— 
Was it you who said it, or I? 
With a hope that was sadder than fear 
I waited and watched the sky ; 
With a fear than a hope more sweet 
I sat in the grass at your fect. 


I could look at the little wood, 

At the edge of the garden there. 
Not a whisper I understood: 

Not a shadow could show—despair. 
It was only a place to me 
Where the sweet-brier used to be. 


Now—another new moon is here. 
It is you who see it—not L. 
For my hope that was sadder than fear 
Has taken the light from the sky. 
And my fear than a hope more sweet 
Is down in the dust at your feet. 


It is nothing to give up all. 
Not all—but the sweetest part. 
Is there nothing but tears to fall? 
Is there nothing but pain in the heart? 
Goda said that the world was good: 
Did He think of—that little wood? 


Oh, the bitter burden of breath! 
Oh, the passionate yearning for wings! 
Oh, the love of death, the terror of death, 
And the wailing for precious things! 
What do I hope, what do I fear, 
Since—another new moon is here? 





A NOTABLE ALTERATION, 


BY PROF. R. E. THOMPSON, 


HOSE who have compared the first and see- 
x ond with the later editions of the American 
translation of Lange on Matthew will have been 
struck with the change made in the note on page 228-9. 
As this note is Dr. Schaff’s own, and as the change has 
been made by him, the rightfulness of the proceeding 
is unquestionable. But as Dr. Schaff seems to have 
undergone no change of views on the subjeet, may we 
not infer that he made the alteration under pressure 
from without, and because the note as it stood was an 
injury to the sale of the book? If so, we have reason 
to lament the absence of fair-minded toleration in 
American theological circles. 

Dr. Schaff is commenting upon Matthew xii. 32: “It 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world [acon], 
neither in the world which is to come.” After giving 
the patristic and the Romanist views of the future 
state, especially of those who have had no opportunity 
to accept or reject the Gospel in this life, he proceeds 
to say, in both editions: 

“The modern German Protestant opinion in its evangelical 
form, starting from the idea of the absolute justice and uni- 
versal love of God, maintains that Christ will ultimately be 
revealed to all human beings, and prove to them, according 
to their faith or unbelief, either a savor of life unto life, or 
of death unto death; that there is, therefore, a possibility of 
pardon and salvation in the middle state between death and 
the resurrection for unbaptized children, heathen, and all 
others who die innocently ignorant of Christ; and that par- 
don can be obtained there on the same condition as here, viz., 
repentance and faith in Christ whenever he is presented to 
them.” P 

Here all the later editions diverge from the first and 
second. In the later editions this explanation is added: 

**Some lay the stress on the declaration that all sins are 
pardonable save one, and conclude that final condemnation 
will not take place till after the blasphemy of the Holy Spirit, 
which implies a previous knowledge of Christianity. Several 
Greek fathers, and Luther and Zwingli, likewise, entertained 
hopeful views concerning the final fate of virtuous heathen.” 

On the other hand, the following passage, which in 
the first and second editions follows immediately upon 
our first quotation, is suppressed in the later editions: 

“This view I defended myself at length in my juvenile 
work, On the Sin against the Holy Ghost, which Dr. Lange 
quotes above with apparent general approbation; but I 
based my argument (if I remember rightly, for I have no 
copy before me just now) not, as St. Augustine and Dr. Lange 
do, on an inference from the words, ofre fy 7@ wéAAovti, but 
on the doctrine here taught by our Saviour (verses 31 and 32), 
that every sin, even the greatest, may be forgiven, except 
the sin of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit; tnat conse- 
quently pepentance and pardon become impossible and con- 
demnation absolute only after this blasphemy has been 
committed, which cannot be committed, it seems to me, by 
children, heathen, or any persons who are not acquainted 
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with the character and operations of the Holy Spirit. Every 
sin, if obstinately persisted in, will ultimately complete itself 
in that terrible consummation of rebellion against God, under 
his last and highest manifestation as the Holy Spirit, and per- 
petuate itself in a hopeless state of absolute and incorrigible 
impenitence, so that even God himself cannot forgive it 
without overthrowing the fundamental law of al! forgiveness 
and moral reform, viz., repentance. But defore this awful 
goal is reached, there is still a possibilicy of repentance, and 
consequently of pardon and salvation, and this possibility ex- 
tends to the period of the final judgment for all those who, 
without their own guilt, have never been brought into con- 
tact with the Gospel in this life. This was substantially my 
view as published in Germany in 1841, for which I was charged 
with heresy before the Synod of the German Reformed 
Church in America in 1846. And this is substantially the view 
of Dr. Lange and many of the leading evangelical divines of 
Germany.” . 

The next paragraph states the opposition to this 
view on the part of orthodox divines in England and 
America; the only variation in the later editions is 
that Dr. Nast is quoted, as wellas Drs. Alford, Words- 
worth, and Qwen. With the next paragraph the varia- 
tion becomes complete, and may best be seen by 
printing the statements side by side. In the first we 

-have a theologian weighing the pros and cons of a 
difficult theme; the second the spokesman of a re- 
ligious public putting the question by as trouble- 


heathen (and all those who 
fali under the same category). 
This condition, it must be 
eandidly admitted, is not 
clearly revealed to us, and 
this, no doubt, for good prac- 
tical reasons. Everybody sees 
at once the cooling effect 
which the teaching of the pos- 
sible conversion of the hea- 
then in the future world must 
have with the popular mind 
upon the work of heathen 
missions. This whole subject, 
therefore, should be treated 
with all due caution and re- 
serve. We may have our pri- 
vate theological opinions on 
it, but we have no right to 
preach them from the pulpit; 
we may hope and pray that 
the Gentiles may be saved. 
but it would be wrong and 
dangerous to teach it as an 
article of faith. We must ad- 
mire the wisdom of God in 
the silence of Scripture as 
wellas in its teachings,—P.S.” 





xi. 3. ‘Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also 
reap.’—Gal. vi. 7. 

“3.) We are bound to the 
ordinary means of grace, but 
God is free, and ‘ will have 
mercy upon whom he will 
have mercy.’—Rom. ix. 15. 

(“4.) God will judge every 
man according to his measure 
of light and opportunity, and 
it will be ‘more tolerable’ for 
the heathen at the judgment 
day than for such as sinned 
against a positive revelation. 
—Comp., Matt. xi. 22-6. 

“(5.) God ‘who is no re- 
specter of persons’ (Comp., 
Acts x. 35), and is infinitely 
more just and merciful than 
we can conceive of, will clear 
up, in the future world, all 
the mysteries of Providence 
in a manner that will call 
forth the everlasting praise 
and adoration of his people.— 
i A 


To the later editions a note is appended: ‘ This an- 


some and dangerous: 
First Edition. 

“As to my present opinion 
on this difficult subject, I 
freely confess that I am not 
80 wise now in regard to the 
future fate of the heathen as 
I thought I was in my twenty- 
first year, when I wrote the 
book referred to, and conse- 
quently I would not speak so 
confidently and positively. 
But I still hold as an article 
of hope and charity (though 
not of faith and public doc- 
trine) that the offer of salva- 
tion, on condition of repent- 
ance and faith in Christ, will 
sooner or later be made to all 
human beings, and will reach 
in some way and manner 
which I cannot explain, those 
countless millions of unbap- 
tized children and adults who 
constitute by far the greatest 
part of the human race, and 
live and die without any 
knowledge of the Christian 
religion. Why should God's 
boundless love in Christ not 
extend far beyond the pres- 
ent narrow limits of the visi- 
ble Church on earth, when 
even the grace of God under 
the old dispensation extended 
beyond the covenant of cir- 
cumcision, to such persons as 
Melchizedek (the mysterious 
priest- king and type of 
Christ!), Jethro, Rahab, Ruth 
(the mothers of Christ!), Hi- 
ram, the Queen of Sheba, 
Naaman, Job (the subject 
of the most wonderful po- 
em of antiquity), and the 
wise men from the East? 
Comp. John i. 5, 9, 10; Matt. 
xi. 21-4; xii. 41, 42; xv, 28; 
Acts x. 35; xiv. 16, 17; Rom. 
i. 19-21 ; ii. 27-29; also my His- 
tory of the Apostolic Church, 
second German edition, p. 146, 
sqq.; Eng. edition, p. 140, sqq. 
As far as children are con- 
cerned who die in infancy, 
and who constitute one-half 
of the human race, American 
divines incline decidedly to 
the opinion that they will be 
saved, whether baptized or 
not; but if saved at all, they 
cannot be saved on the ground 
of their innocency, but only 
on the ground of the atone- 
ment of Christ ; and this im- 
plies, it seems to me, that 
Christ must in some way and 
at some period be offered to 
them and accepted by them; 
for the principle that out of 
Christ there is no salvation is 
absolutely fundamental, and 
must be held in all its exclu- 
siveness. All the adults who 
have in this life enjoyed and 
neglected the opportunity of 
salvation can expect no other 
opportunity in the future 
world, but only a just reward 
for their unbelief. And even 
as to all others, it may be said 
that the present life is deci- 
sive, and determines their fi- 
nal fate; but their judgment 
will be according to the meas- 
ure of light and grace enjoyed 
in this world. 

“Accordingly the difference 
of opinion, after mutual ex- 
planation, is considerably nar- 
rowed down, and confined to 
the future condition of the 





Revised Editions. 

“At the same time, how- 
ever, American Protestant 
divines generally incline to 
the belief that all infants who 
die in infancy, whether bap- 
tized or not, will be saved by 
the atonement of Christ. This 
would involve the salvation 
of the greater part of the hu- 
man family, since one-half of 
them are supposed to die in 
infancy; while the Roman 
Catholic orthodoxy, by assert- 
ing the necessity of baptism 
for salvation, excludes all the 
unbaptized from the kingdom 
of heaven. 

“A full discussion of the 
final fate of the countless mil- 
lions of human beings who 
live and die without any 
knowledge of Christ would 
require us to take into con- 
sideration the various pas- 
sages which relate to the hea- 
then: Matt. xi. 21-4; xii. 41-2; 
Xv. 28; A~ta x. 35; xiv. 16-7; 
Rom. i. 1}-21; ii. 11-15, 26-29; 
and to the manifestation of 
the Logos before His incarna- 
tion, John i. 5, 9, 10, together 
with the Old Testament ex- 
amples of the working of di- 
vine grace outside of the cov- 
enant of circumcision among 
such persons as Melchizedek 
(the priest-king and type of 
Christ), Jethro, Rahab, Ruth 
(who are in the genealogy of 
Christ), Hiram, the Queen of 
Sheba, Naaman, Job, and the 
wise men from the East, who, 
following the star of promise 
and hope, came to worship the 
new-born King of the Jews; 
also the passages on Christ’s 
descent into Hades, and 
preaching to the spirits in 
prison, Acts ii. 27, 31; I. Peter 
iii. 19; iv.6, about which, how- 
ever, there is a wide differ- 
ence of interpretation. 

“Tn these passages carefully 
compared, as well as in the 
general Scripture doctrine of 
the absolute justice and good- 
ness of God, I see much to 
encourage the charitable hope 
that God in his infinite mercy 
will ultimately save, in some 
way, all infants who die be- 
fore having committed actual 
transgression, and such adult 
heathen as live and die ina 
frame of mind predisposed to 
receive the Gospel, or in an 
humble and earnest desire 
after salvation (such as we 
find, for instance, in Cornelius 
before the arrival of Peter). 
But even this is not to be 
taught as an article of faith, 
since the Bible, wise in its si- 
lence asin its teaching, gives 
us no explicit revelation on 
the subject. 

“The following general 
propositions on this whole 
question will probably be ap- 
proved as sound and Scriptur- 
al by the majority of evan- 
gelical divines, at least in 
America: 

“(L) There can be no salva- 
tion out of Christ. _ 

“(2.) There is no second 
probation after death, but the 
present life, determines the 
final fate of every man. ‘In 
the place where the tree fall- 
eth, there it. shall be.’—Eccles, 


notation of the American edition was partly re- 
written (Feb., 1865) for the third edition, with a view to 
make it more clear and explicit.” 

We may be entirely mistaken, of course, but the 
second statement has to us thesound of being a toning 
down of statements that their author has not given 
up, but which others regard as dangerous in them- 
selves or as furnishing a handle to heretics. Instead 
of the hope of achance of salvation being offered to the 
whole heathen world, we now hear of that hope for a 
select few who have evinced their worthiness of it in 
this life. The strong analogy from the salvation of 
infants to the salvation of the heathen—an analogy 
which is the very “‘ opening of the joints” of the ultra- 
orthodox armor—is now totally passed over. The au- 
tobiographic passage disappears; we no longer learn 
that the author once held the doctrine of a second 
probation as a revealed truth, and still clings to it as 
an article of hope and charity. The‘' five points” of his 
later summing up have the air of anxious striving to 
satisfy hostile criticism,—to state his own view in as 
near conformity as is possible to that of those who do 
not agree with him. 

One bit of reasoning in the original comment we are 
glad to see has disappeared. Dr. Schaff thinks that 
those who believe in a second probation should not 
divulge their belief, not only because they are “ not to 
be wise above what is written,” but because it would 


have a very dangerous effect on the popular mind,— 
would chili the MisSluuwary zeal v£ Uae Chusck. Tac 


the Christian Church indeed sunk so low, become so 
unspiritual? Have the higher motives no control over 
her membership? Have they no yearning to bring 
their brothers and sisters of the Gentile nations out of 
the present hell of blindness, sensuality, cruelty, and 
selfishness in which they are living at this present min- 
ute? Have they so little perception of the compara- 
tive greatness of the unseen but present realities of 
the spiritual life that they need to see the future ter- 
rors of hell fire yawning under the feet of the heathen, 
ere they will put forth a hand to help? If so, then we 
shall have to rewrite “ From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains.”’ 

“Tf men can repent and be saved in the world to 
come,” said an American Christian lady, “‘ where is the 
use of being a Christian?” ‘Give me,’ said John 
Wesley, “ twelve men who dread nothing but sin 
I will convert the world to Christ.”” Which saying 
represents the spirit of American Christianity ? 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, } 

Philadelphia. ) 





THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


\ \ YHAT was a witch according to the law of 
Moses, and why was witchcraft a capital of- 
fense? A witch was the dark shadow of a prophetess. 
A prophetess was a holy woman drawing near to the 
spiritual world by means of faith and prayer, and thus 
inspired by God with a knowledge beyond the ordinary 
power of mortals. Her prophecies and her guidance 
were all from the only true source of knowledge; the 
spirits that attended her were true and heavenly spir- 
its, and she became a medium by whom the will of 
God and the perplexed path of duty were made plain 
to others. A witch, on the contrary, was one who 
sought knowledge of the future, not from the one su- 
preme God, but through all those magical charms, in- 
cantations, and ceremonies by which the spirits of the 
dead were led to interfere in the affairs of men, The 
guilt and the folly of seeking to these consisted in the 
fact that there was another and a legitimate supply for 
that craving of the human heart. 

Man is consciously weak, helpless, burdened with 
desires and fears which he knows not how to supply 
or allay. Moses distinctly stated to the Jews that their 
Gop was “nigh unto them for aLu they should call 
upon him for.” The examples of holy men and women 
in sacred history show that, even for private and per- 
sonal griefs, and intimate sorrows and perplexities, 
there was immediate access to the gracious Jehovah, 





-and direct answers to prayer. Had Hannah, in her 





childless longings and misery, sought a woman who 
had a familiar spfrit;she would have broken the law of 
the land, and committed an act of rebellion against 
her King and Father. But she went directly to Goa, 
and became a joyful mother. 

Besides the personal access of the individual by 
prayer, there were always holy mediums raised up 
from time to time in the nation, who were lawful and 
appointed sources of counsel and aid. There were al- 
ways the prophet and prophetess, through whom there 
was even nearer access to the guardian God, and we 
repeatedly read of application made to these sources 
in case of sickness or sorrow or perplexity. The high- 
priest, by virtue of his office, was held to possess this 
power. Exactly what the Urim and Thummim were, 
the learned do not seem to agree; it is sufficient to 
know that they were in some way the instruments of a 
lawful mode appointed by God, through which ques- 
tions asked of the high-priest might be answered, and 
guidance given in perplexing cases. 

And now, on the other hand, as to the witch, and how 
her unlawful processes were carried on, we get more 
help from one vivid, graphic picture than by all the 
researches of archeologists. We therefore give entire 
the singular and poetic story in the first book of 
Samuel. 

** Now Samuel was dead, and all Israel had lamented 
him, and buried him in Ramah, even in his own city. 
And Saul had put away those that had familiar spirits, 
and the wizards, out of the land. And the Philistines 
gathered themselves together, and came and pitched in 
Shunem: and Saul gathered all Israel together, and 
they pitched in Gilboa. And when Saul saw the host 
of the Philistines, he was afraid, and his heart greatly 
trembled. And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the 
Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by 
Urim, nor by prophets. Then said Saul unto his ser- 
vants, Seek me a woman that hath a familiar spirit, 
that I may go to her, and inquire of her. And his ser- 
vants said to him, Behold, there is a woman that hath 
a familiar spirit at Endor. And Saul disgnised him- 
self, and put on other‘raiment, and he went, and two 
men with him, and they came to the woman by night: 
and he said, I pray thee, divine unto me by the familiar 
spirit, and bring me him up whom I shall name unto 
thee. And the woman said unto him, Behold, thou 
knowest what Saul hath done, how he hath cut off 
those that have familiar spirits, and the wizards, out of 
the land: wherefore then layest thou a snare for my 
life, to cause me to die? And Saul sware to her by the 
Lord, saying, As the Lord liveth, there shall no pun- 
ishment happen to thee for this thing. Then said 
the woman, Whom shallI bring up unto thee? And 
he said, Bring me up Samuel. And when the woman 
saw Samuel, she cried with a loud voice: and the wo- 


man spake to Saul, saying, Why hast thou deceived 
me? for thou wart Sauk Ama the king said unto her, 


Be not afraid; for whatsawest thou? And the woman 
said unto Saul, I saw gods ascending out of. the earth. 
And he said unto her, What form is he of? And she 
said, An old man cometh up; and he is covered with a 
mantle. And Saul perceived that it was Samuel, and 
he stooped with his face to the ground, and bowed 
himself. And Samuel said to Saul, Why hast thou dis- 
quieted me, to bring me up? And Saul answered, I 
am sore distressed ; for the Philistines make war against 
me, and God is departed from me, and answereth me 
no more, neither by prophets, nor by dreams: there- 
fore I have called thee, that thou mayest make known 
unto me what I shall do. Then said Samuel, Where- 
fore then dost thou ask of me, seeing the Lord is de- 
parted from thee, and is become thine enemy? And 
the Lord hath done to him, as he spake by me: for the 
Lord hath rent the kingdom out of thine hand, and 
given it to thy neighbor, even to David: Because thou 
obeyedst not the voice of the Lord, nor executedst his 
fierce wrath upon Amalek, therefore hath the Lord 
done this thing unto thee thisday. Moreover the Lord 
will also deliver Israel with thee into the hand of the 
Philistines: and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be 
with me: the Lord also shall deliver the host of Israel 
into the hand of the Philistines. Then Saul fell straight- 
way all along on the earth, and was sore afraid, be- 
cause of the words of Samuel: and there was no 
strength in him; for he had eaten no bread all the day, 
nor all the night. And the woman came unto Saul, 
and saw that he was sore troubled, and said unto him, 
Behold, thine handmaid hath obeyed thy voice, and I 
have put my life in my hand, and have hearkened unto 
thy words which thou spakest unto me: now there- 
fore, I pray thee, hearken thou also unto the voice of 
thine handmaid, and let. me set a morsel of bread be- 
fore thee; and eat, that thou mayest have strength, 
when thou goest on thy way. But he refused, and 
said, I will not eat. But his servants, together with 
the woman, compelled him, and he hearkened unto 
their voice. So he arose from the earth, and sat upon 
the bed. And the woman had a fat calf in the house, 
and she hasted, and killed it, and took flour, and 
kneaded it, and did bake unleavened bread thereof. 
And she brought it before Saul, and before his ser- 
vants; and they did eat. Then they rose up, and went 
away that night.” ul 

We do not need to inquire what a witch was, or why 
she was forbidden, further than this story shows. She 
is placed here as exactly the contrary alternative to 
God, in the wants and sorrows of life. The whole 
tenor of instruetion to the Jews was, that there was no 
Divine anger that might not be appeased and turned 
away by deep, heartfeit repentance and amendment, 
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In the GREAT NAME revealed to Moses, the Jehovah 
declares himself “ merciful and gracious, slow to anger, 
of great kindness, forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin ’—there is but a single clause added on the side 
of admonitory terror—“‘ who will by no means clear 
the guilty.” A favorite mode in which the guardian 
God is represented as speaking is that he “ repenteth 
of the evil” he thought to do, in response to penitent 
prayer. : 

Saul had broken with his God on the score of an in- 
tense self-will, and he did not repent. The prophet 
Samuel had announced wrath, and threatened final 
rejection, but no humiliation and no penitence fol- 
lowed. In this mood of mind, when his fear came as 
desolation, all the avenues of knowledge or aid which 
belonged to God’s children were closed upon him, and 
he voluntarily put himself in the hands of those powers 
which were his declared enemies. 

The scene as given isso exactly like what is occurring 
in our day, like incidents that so many among us have 
the best reason for knowing to be objectively facts of 
daily occurrence, that there is no reason to encumber 
it with notes and comments as to the probability of 
the account. The woman was a medium who had the 
power of calling up the spirits of the dead at the de- 
sire of those who came to her. She is not represented 
at all as a witch after the Shakespearean style. There 
is no “eye of newt and toe of frog,’ no caldron or 
grimaces to appall. From all that appears, she was 
a soft-hearted, kindly, cowardly creature, turning a 
penny as she could, in a way forbidden by the laws of 
the land; quite ready to make up by artifice for any 
lack of reality; who cast her line into the infinite 
shadows, aud was somewhat appalled by what it 

brought up. 

There is a tone of reproof in the voice of the depart- 
ed friend: ‘* Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me 
up?’ And when Saul says, ‘‘God hath forsaken us, 
and will not answer,” the reproving shade replies, 
** Wherefore come to me, seeing God hath become thine 
enemy?’ In all this is the voice of the true and loyal 
prophet, who from a child had sought to God, and God 
alone, in every emergency, and ever found him true 
and faithful. 

This story has its parallel in our days. In our times 
there isa God and Father always nigh to those who 
diligently seek bim. There is communion with spirits 
through Jesus, the great High-Priest. There are prom- 
ises of guidance in difficulties and support under trials 
to all who come to God by him. 

In our days, too, there are those who propose, for the 
relief of human perplexities and the balm for human 
sorrows, a recourse to those who have familiar spirits, 
and profess to call back to us those who are at rest 
with God. 

Now, while there is no objection to a strict philo- 
sophical investigation and analysis aud recora of these 
phenomena considered as psychological facts, while, in 
fact,such investigation is loudly called for as the best 
remedy for superstition, there is great danger to the 
mind and moral sense in seeking them as guides to our 
perplexitics or comforters in our sorrows. And the 
danger is just this, that they take the place of that 
communion with God and that filial intercourse with 
him which is alone the true source of light and com- 
fort. Most especially to those whose souls are weak- 
ened by the anguish of some great bereavement is the 
seeking to those that have familiar spirits to be dread- 
ed. Who could bear to expose to the eye of a paid 
medium tbe sanctuary of our most sacred love and 
sorrow? and how fearful is the thought that some 
wandering spirit, in the voice and with the tone and 
manner of those dearest to us, may lead us astray to 
trust in those who are not God! 

The most dangerous feature we know of in these 
professed spirit-messages is their constant tendency to 
place themselves before our minds as our refuge and 
confidence rather than God. ‘Seek vs, trust ua, be- 
lieve in us, rely on Us’—such is always the voice that 
comes from them. 

In Isaiah viii. 19, the prophet describes a time of great 
affliction and sorrow coming upon the Jews, when 
they would be driven to seek supernatural aid. He 
Says: ** And when they shall say unto you, Seek unto 
them that have familiar spirits, and to wizards that 
peep and mutter; should not a nation seek unto their 
God? should the living seek unto the dead? To the 
law, and to the testimony; if they speak not according 
to this word, there is no light in them.” The prophet 
£0es on to say that those who thus turn from God to 
these sources of comfort “shall be hardly bestead and 
hungry, and shall fret themselves.” 

All our observation of those who have sought to 
‘these sources of comfort has been that they fall into 
just this restless hunger of mind, an appetite forever 
growing and never satisfied; and as their steps go far- 
ther and farther from the true source of all comfort, 
the hunger and thirst increase. How much more 
beautiful, safe, and sure that good old way of trust in 
God! The writer has had a somewhat large observa- 
tion of the very best and most remarkable phenomena 
of spirit communion; she does not doubt their reality 
as facts; she has only respectful and tender sympathy 
for those whose heart-sorrows they have consoled. 
But when this way of guidauce and consolation is put 
in the place of that direct filial access to God through 
Jesus which the Bible reveals, it must be looked upon 
as the most illusive and insidious of dangers. The phe- 
nomena, whatever they are, belong to forces too little 
understood, to laws too much unknown, that weshould 





trust ourselves to them in the most delicate, critical, 
and sacred wants of our life. 

* Better than all is the way spoken of by Jesus when 
he, the Comforter, Guide, Teacher, Friend, will mani- 
fest himself to the faithful soul as he does not to the 
world: “If a man love me he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come and make 
our abode with him.” 





PROPOSED NEW ERA OF THE PRISON 
WHIP. 

To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

HEN I read, recently, the letter of Florence 
\ Nightingale, addressed to Mr. Wines, Presi- 
dent of the International Prison Congress in London, 
commending and recommending a return to THE 
WHIP as a prison instrument of punishment, I could 
not help asking myself the question, ‘‘ Did that noble, 
humane, self-sacrificing woman ever personally witness 
a prison punishment with the whip upon well, sound, 
unmilitary captives?” And then recurred to me the 
time when the influence of such flagellation first made 
its scar upon my mind and memory. 

In common with yourself, Mr. Editor, I do not rep- 
resent an apologist of crime, nor have I any superfiu- 
ous sympathy to waste upon the fate of rogues who 
are justly ‘‘condemned under the law;’’ but I hold 
with you, in your public teachings, that justice should 
always be tempered with mercy. A practical philan- 
thropist, who participates alike in the pleasures of the 
happy and the miseries of the unfortunate, must have 
learned by experience that every man, even the most 
depraved, has something good about him. 

How different from this is the reasoning of too many 
prison- keepers, and their lax subordinates! Do they 
not too generally consider the victims of the law as 
utterly corrupt, and because they have sinned against 
their own welfare and the welfare of society, as be- 
yond the pale of that charity which “suffereth long 
and is kind’? And does not this species of argument 
tend to the multiplication of prohibitions until obedi- 
ence becomes impossible? I verily believe it does. 
The heart is steeled against humanity in the inter- 
course of a prison. 

When I was one of two small twin-boys, more than 
fifty years ago, we, impressive young urchins, were 
taken by one of the most humane, Christian and 
genial of ‘‘ Uncles” to visit the then new State Prison 
at Auburn, adjoining our native county of old Onon- 
daga. It wasa striking specimen of primitive archi- 
tecture, with its dark, lofty granite walls, brown stone 
battlements, all gloomily flecked with blotches of a wet 
February snow; sentinels walking or watching from 
their octagon stations; the whole structure surmounted 
by the gigantic soldier, ‘ Captalu Copper John,” look- 
ing down, musket in hand, from the apex of the flying 
buttresses of his tower, upon the long columns of 
striped captives, marching to their choice rations 
below. 

In traversing the gloomy rounds, we paused for a 
moment in one of the long and narrow covered ways 
to survey through a loop-hole an extended workshop 
of prisoners, bent to their labor of shoe-making. A 
kind of subdued murmur from the dull blows of in- 
numerable hammers upon yielding leather was the 
only sound that fell upon the ear. While we were 
gazing at the populous family of Crispins, a face, 
conspicuous among the rest for the brightness of 
its expression, was suddenly illuminated by a very 
perceptible smile. ‘‘Surely,’’ we all said, mentally, 
“that fellow is not particularly unhappy for a state- 
prisoner.” But scarcely had the thought passed 
through our minds when we observed a tall, lank 
under-keeper, near the northern extremity of the 
crowded shop, descend from his perch on a platform, 
and beckon to our “‘ happy”’ laborer to approach. He 
laid his tools and unfinished work noiselessly aside, 
and advanced with an undisguised expression of fear 
in his countenance. 

In reply to a motion from the keeper, he ascended 
the platform, and removed his coarse garments to the 
waist. Our guide, seeing what was going forward, 
manifested some anxiety to have us pass on, but we 
remained at our post, like man-of-war’s men, to * wit- 
ness punishment.”’ 

The keeper, grasping a long horse-whip (not the 
scourge of small tingling cords which it is said was 
only used in the prison under the later administration 
of Captain Elam Lynds), stood off at such a distance 
that the full force of every blow might be felt by his 
victim. He administered eleven strokes, each of 
which literally mage the sufferer ‘‘double himself 
up” in agony. His back was covered with black and 
blue wales, mottled with interstices of blood; and 
never did * we boys” cease to remember the expression 
which dwelt upon the countenance of that convict 
when he descended from the platform and went to 
his seat. 

It was a look born of a quenchless spirit. It was the 
belief of the good uncle who accompanied us, led by 
a hint from the guide, as well as by the attending cir- 
cumstances, that this keeper had for some time been 
on a cold scent for an opportunity to chastise the 
prisoner, and that the smile which we had noticed— 
provoked perhaps by a momentary forgetfulness of 
his misery, and the obtrusion of a pleasant thought, 
which he was “breaking prison rules” by imparting 
to a brother shoe-captive, on the bench before him, 
gave the opportunity. 





Who can doubt what were the feelings with which 
that convict went “‘scourged to his dungeon” that 
night? Past all doubt, REveNGr, the more irritable 
and vital, because at present impotent, sat ever after 
at the portal of his heart, repulsing every forgiving 
sentiment, every penitent emotion; and although the 
culprit had but a Pisgah prospect of liberation, having 
been sentenced to seven years’ incarceration, of which 
he had conquered but one, yet who can doubt that an 
imagination, rabid and implacable, kept forever alive 
the memory of that brutal chastisement? 

Is there no remedy for such abuses as these; no plan 
fora better course, which, while it shall visit retribu- 
tive, shall yet administer humane justice, rather than 
return to cruel, bodily flagellation? Would not soli- 
tary confinement, in a dark cell, with bread and water, 
leaving time for most effectual meditation, and acute 
remorse for the commission of crime, and occasion for 
penitence, be better than a revival of the barbarous 
whip ? 

I think the decision of the International Prison Con- 
gress will confirm this view; and I farther believe that 
it would require but one example, in the presence of 
the good, world-renowned Florence Nightingale, to 
change her opinion of a course which her name will 
have so much influence in commending to unconsid- 
ered public acceptance. L. GAYLORD CLARK. 





—The recent discovery that Mr. Lincoln very 
materially modified and softened the original draft of 
Mr. Seward’s belligerent-rights letter of May, 1861,{to 
Mr. Adams, recalls the companion fact that Lord Rus- 
sell’s Mason-Sidell letter was similarly toned down by 
the queen, acting under the advice of good Prince 
Albert. It is not pleasant to think of what might 
have happened if the professional diplomats, in either 
instance had been allowed their own way.—Spring- 
field Republican. 








WEBSTER’S MARSHFIELD HOME. 
BY REV. EDWARD RAND. 


oo a park-like reach of grass and trees 

lies the rural retreat of the great New England 
statesman. You leave the quiet country road, and 
ride up toward the house past thrifty borders of hard- 
wood trees, catching overhead the flash of the scarlet 
lanterns suspended by a mountain ash. The house it- 
self is an interesting specimen of architecture. Its 
two-storied body, its stretching wings and piazzas, the 
antique chimneys high up, suggest capacity and com- 
fort. You think at once of open fire-places and 
Thanksgiving gatherings. Such houses are sure to 
have a history. It is an old-style country mansion, 
with a picturesqueness wanting in the gay and elabo- 
rate things of pasteboard that sometimes constitute 
modern villas. 

Here, on the eastern coast of Massachusetts, about 
thirty miles from Boston, Webster was fond of pass- 
ing much of his time. As we were showed over the 
house, some of the rooms interested us exceedingly. 
There was the dining-room, suggestively social in its 
arrangements. Over the mantel-piece was suspended a 
picture of Webster in his fishing-suit. He enjoyed gun- 
ning also. ‘* He was a great gunner, this Mr. Webster 
was,” said a woman whom we met that day at the 
dinner-table as we stopped in the little fishing village 
beyond. The traditions of the neighborhood still pic- 
ture him swinging his gun over the bleached ledges of 
Brant Rock, the baunt of the sea-birds in the hazy 
autumn days. There are two places eminently inter- 
esting in the homes of great men, where they studied 
and where they died. Webster’s library is a roomy 
place. We passed into it as into a kind of chapel. The 
latter is immediately suggested by the high vaulted 
ceiling with its pointed arches. Its name, “ Gothic 
Library,” is well merited. There stood the well-filled 
book-cases. Webster’s entire collection of books was 
estimated at one time to be worth forty thousand dol- 
lars. There was the writing-table at which he used to 
sit. We found upon it a visitor’s registry. Curious to 
see how many pilgrims left a foot-print at this revered 
spot, we counted up the names for August. Two hun- 
dred and fifty had been here. 

From the: walls an impressive array of paintings 
looked down upon us. Among them was one instantly 
to catch the eye, the portrait of Webster himself. 
High up at one corner was hung the old white hat that 
he petted. We thought of that other lover of white 
hats, Horace Greeley. Among the loves of great men 
put down their hats. With the flames lighting up the 
open fire-place, the rain tapping on the panes, a wind 
from the sea filling the autumn day with wild mel- 
ody, what more attractive place could there be than 
this library? To occupy, also, one of those capacious, 
weil-stuffed arm-chuirs! It has been characterized as 
a “delightfvl place,” when Webster thus comfortably 
seated himself, and gave himself up to the impulses of 
some talking mood. 

One other special visit was to the chamber where 
Webster’s last moments were passed. It was comfort- 
ably, though not luxuriously, furnished. A few book- 
shelves told of the silent, instructive friends the states- 
man loved to keep near him. In the center of the 
room, under its drooping tester, was the bed where 
Webster died. It occupies the same spot to-day. 
Here were uttered those last memorable words, “I 
still live.’ The impressive hush of those moments 
settled down upon our hearts as if some lingering 
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presence were yet there. Thus sacred are the places 
last touched by the feet of mortals on earth. 

Not far from the house is the tomb of Webster. It 
is onarise of ground from which one looks off to that 
ocean beating out its sad, unceasing lament on the 
shore. 

As the visitor turns away from the old homestead, 
he sees at the left a low white building, its green blinds 
closed now, and looking like a little New England 
school-house in vacation time. This was Webster's 
office at Marshfield. He could be found here at a very 
early hour. ‘ What little I have accomplished,” he 
once said, “ has been done early in the morniug.”” To 
confirm this statement ¢: his morning habits, an elder- 
ly gentleman we met i: }he neighborhood made a re- 
mark to us: “ Four o’c! fk was his time to go into the 
office. There he did his -friting. I have been there to 
see him before sunriseg, ¥self.”” 

That afternoon we $t@re out on the water. Our 
obliging skipper is kni as ‘‘ Uncle Nat ”’ in the little 
fishing village that li t the mouth of Cut River in 
Marshfieli. He was ing back in the boat, one 
brown hand touching tiller, the other playing with 
the line cast astern fo 1e-fish. 

“Did n't you use @& Ngo out with Webster?” we 
‘asked. ‘* Yes; oh, yogI went out in his pleasure- 
boats considerable.” }"Was he social and talkative?” 
“Very,” was the decrifd answer. “I never took 
more comfort with atiy'man in my life when I was 
alone with him.” Unceje Nat thonght Webster origi- 
nated more than any « ther man he ever knew. “ You 
might talk with him about anything that had been 
before us constantly, and he would give you some new 
idea of it right off.”’ 

As we drifted leisurely out upon the Atlantic, the 
old fisherman, his bronzed hand still touching the 
tiller, kept up at intervals his intelligent criticisms. 
As if he were taking the size of some huge bluefish that 
had come up out of the water splashing and dripping, 
he remarked of his old fishing companion: ‘* He was the 
greatest statesman this country has produced.”” Those 
who have heard Webster’s voice remember its unusual 
qualities. His throat was a rare music-box. ‘‘ He had 
a very pleasant, musical voice. Very wonderful voice, 
indeed,” said Uncle Nat. He thought Webster could 
“ halloo the loudest of any man” he ever saw. In one 
of his excursions with Webster, two boats were out. 
“Webster caught a halibut, and the old man hur- 
rahed,” said he. On reaching the shore, a gentleman 
in the other boat remarked: “ You ’ve caught some- 
thing.”’ ‘“‘How did you know?’ “I heard the old 
man halloo.”” The boats at the time were four miles 
apart. 

“ He had a voice like a wild goose,”’ pithily remarked 
Uncle Nat. “Like a wild goose!” A doubtful com- 
pliment, we thought. Our close-observing friend was 
right. He went on to remark that the cry ef the wild 
goose can be heard miles away, and yet sounds no 
louder when near you. The great orator knew how to 
modulate his powerful voice, and so finely regulated 
was it that a few feet off or a mile away it was the 
same agreeable utterance. 

When we left the boat it was toward night. Over 
the black flats the tide had drawn its folds of silver 
sgray. In darker masses it lay up against the brown 
mud-banks that seme kind of moss had tried to cover 
with its tracery of emerald. Loungers on the shore 
made bits of gayer coloring. The ocean beyond was 
of a sharp steel-blue, while in the distance was the 
softer shade of the haze draping the highlands of Ply- 
mouth. The tinting was marvelous. We wonder not 
that the sea so fascinated Webster, that he loved to 
look upon it in the morning from the window of his 
Marshfield home. 

It seemed appropriate that one whose mind showed 
such grand proportions should be laid to rest near the 
shores of the Atlantic. 















FIGHTING THE WILDERNESS. 
T was the third day of a northeast storm. The 
wind had fretted the lake into an angry mood, and 
here and there cast up a menacing line of white spray. 

Cold and gray drooped the clouds with limp edges of 
fog that crept down from the shadowy pine trees on 
the hill, and dragged themselves along the quiet streets 
of the town. I had resigned myself to the consolation 
of a cigar, and relapsed into a Micawber frame of 
mind, when a slouchy-looking man, with a shambling 
gait, loomed up out of the mist at the street door, and 
with some show of hesitation approached me at the 
back of the office. Without any word of introduction 
he opened with: 

“Tvants doo hundert und fifdy tollars on a first 
mortgage on my proberdy of one hundert und sixdy 
und fifdy-six-hunderts agers.” 

, “ Where is it?” I asked. 

“Der nordeast guarter section of downship fordy- 
nine, raanch fifdeen.”’ 

_ “And what sort of title have you to the land?” 

i* “Vell, I serves fife year in der army, und so I haf 
dees mooch for mine homestead, und I vill show you 
der dublicate certificate; und I haf been dere doo year 
und sieben mont, und haf twelf booshel of oats und 
8ex booshel of barley, und one hundert corts of vood, 
und my name is Christian Amtmann—” 

“That will do, Christian. I'll go out your way to- 
morrow, and if I like the look of things I will let you 

_ have the money.” 


northwest. A cool breeze tempted the ardor of the 

unclouded sun, and enlivened the surface of the dark- 

blue lake with a multitudinous ripple, joyous and ra- 

diant. My way at first led through a low stretch of 

valley bottom, with tangled alder bushes here and 

there, but mostly covered with white birch, until it 

struck the slope of a hill and rose by a winding ascent 

over pebbles and broken rocks and the confused ac- 

cumulations of drift, with innumerable wild raspber- 

ries fringing the path and tempting the traveler to 

pluck their ripened fruit, until it scaled the crest and 

afforded a far extended view back into the green val- 

ley, which here broadened toward its junction with 

the lake. Then it declined over four or five undula- | 
tions, each lower than the preceding, their furrows filled | 
in with marshes, and making long causeways of cor- 

duroy essential to their passage, while at long intervals 

some rapidly flowing stream falling downward over 

mossy rocks, suggested trout and the pleasures of fish- 

ing. At length, after crossing a fallen tree by the side 

of a broader and deeper stream than all the rest, Isaw 

an opening in the wilderness, and my visitor of the day 

before waiting to receive me. A seven-barred fence 

separated the clearing from the narrow trail which 

here took the place of the road, and through the rails 

might be seen a wide tract of waving timothy, oats and 

barley; there was a large patch of potatoes, and en- 

closed by a tall paling at the side of the house, which | 
was of the kind that in Virginia is styled “ chink and 

daub,” was a flourishing kitchen-garden. 

All this appeared simple enough, and it was only 

after some reflection and conversation with my ple- 

beian Cincinnatus that I appreciated the sturdy com- 

mon sense, the intelligent forethought, the grit and 

manliness which, without other aid than a trusty ax 

could give to strong arms, had in less than three years 

put this cheerful home in place of a beast-infested 

forest. 

“What did you do first, Christian, when you got upon 

your land?” 

* Vell, you sees it vas on der twendy-sechs of Decem- 

ber, vor doo year und sieben mont, venn I comes to | 
dees place, und it was nicht so very kalt, und first 2 | 
builds a leetle schandee; denI cuts der trees von sechs 

or sieben agers, und piles de best wood here und dere, 

just so far as I can carry him. Den I makes der fence, 

und der leetle wood I burns for myself, und der brush 

I takes in one corner, and wenn der vind vas right, I 

burns him all oop rightaway.” 

“And what did you do next summer?” 

“Vell, I plants a good many podadoes, und dree 

agers timody und some barley und oats.”’ 

“But when did you build this log-house? There 

must have been a good deal of work on that. Where 
did you get those Mue-lovking shingles?” 

“You sees I makes all der timbers wenn I haf der 
times. Und I digs a cellar fife feet deep, und denn be- 
gins der house four feet above dat, und makes a bank 

all round, so dat der cellar is very big and nine feet 

deep, und sehr varm im vinter. Und I puts lat on der 
inside von der logs and clay between, und so kommt 
der vind nicht in. Die schingle I makes myself, und 
dey ist so mooch better as der schingle von dem mill. 

So der house cost only der nails.”’ 

“And what did you do the next winter?” 

“T cuts more trees und makes more wood, und now 
I half un hundert corts; und wenn I pulls him to town 
I haf dree dollar a cort. Und I piles all der stones by 
der stumps und makes more timbers und schingles for 
der stable.” 

Here he pointed to the solid framework of a good- 
sized stable, already in position, the shingles in a pile 
beside it, and some conical heaps of stones around the 
stumps near by. 

“What are you going to do with all those stones?” 

“Vy, now, I haf to bring der wasser von der creek. 
So I builds so soon as I can a vell twendy feet deep, und 
valls it oop mit der stone, und mit der rest I takes haf 
lime und haf wasser-lime, and valls oop my cellar so 
dat der dampf und kalt kommt nicht in im vinter 
time."’ 

Being left alone, while he went down into the potato 
patch, I looked into the garden and was surprised to 
see how thrifty the onions, lettuce,cabbages, peas, beans, 
and beets were in this high latitude, and how extensive a 
garden he had put under cultivation without aasist- 
ance. Entering the house, which had a hinder apart- 
ment used as a store-room, I asked him where his wife 
was, 

“Ach, [haf no vooman yet. You sees I first in doo 
year more builds a big barn, und den after dat I builds 
in doo year more a grosser house,<und den I gets mine 
vooman.” 

By this time he had finished cooking, and motioned 
me to a table in one corner of the room, where smok- 
ing ham, a dish of mealy potatoes, some hot coffee, and 
a large loaf of delicious white bread greeted my hungry 
and somewhat astonished gaze. The dishes and knives 
were scrupulously clean. The cooking excellent. 

‘What is that cage for in the other corner, and the 
one under the bed?” 

“ Dey ist vor die shickens im viater, es is here 30 sehr 
kalt.”’ 

“And why don’t you get a cow? It would make your 
living so much easier." 

“Vot could I do mit dem cow veun I first kommt 
here? It vas only woods all around. Und vennI gets 
der cow now she eats all der hay im next vinter. No, 
I waits till next spring und den der cow finds some- 





Next morning the wind had veered around to the 


“But, you are getting along so well, what do you 
want the money for?” 

“Vy, now, 1 must haf dem oxen. Denn I makes a 
sled, and venn der snow kommtI takes der yood im 
town und sells him. I haf plendy von hay now for 
dem keetle. Und im spring I gets a plow und puts im 
Veet. 1 vill haf fife ager more cleared by spring.” 

4 felt convinced that this man at least was a success. 
I felt interested in him, and wanted to do him a kind- 
pess. 

“ Christian, you can have the money on mortgage— 
and 1 shall ask you only twenty per cent."’ ANON. 





‘UNDER THE WHEELS. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


HE harvest grows in plenteous mirth, 
With sunshine crowned, with dews impearied; 
With the best help of heaven and earth, 
God makes the bread to feed the worid, 


But oh, the sifting of the wheat! 

Cast down to dungeons deep and strangoa, 
Where Titan forces blindly beat, 

Its giory given to waste and change. 


In God's farr field what graces grow ! 
There chaff and grain alike rejoice ; 

No summer ever learned to know 
And sign the tokens of His choice. 


When He sent down the Life Divine, 
That all the people might be fed, 

It grew in heavenly dew and shine, 
And last was broken for the bread. 


So all the good must evil prove; 
So, by its cruel purpose whirled, 

Must Hatred be the drudge of Love, 
And grind the bread to feed the wortd. 


Harsh ruin seems the work of pain, 
The while it breaks and crushes thua, 
And yet we are the precious grain, 
And all God's mills were made for us. 





BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBER@SON GRAY. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
TOO LATE, 


rINHE first thing Frank Vane did on arriving in 

St. Louis was to visit the bank, to make him- 
self known to the officers, aud request a description of 
the appearance of that James Barlow who had depos- 
ited the fifty-dollar notes. This he was unable to get. 
Nobody remembered the person. Vane felt as if, to 
use the words of a Western story, his road had changed 
to @ squirrel-track and run up atree. The Directory 
exhibited a James Barlow, who, when hunted up, 
proved to be in the whitewashing business, and never 
to have possessed check or cheek enough to enter a 
bank,—a venerable African, in short, with $15.75 laid 
up, in a woolen stocking, against the day of his help- 
lessness, 

Several days were passed in following false scents 
suggested by the city police, whose brief list of Bar- 
lows alias something else was soon exhausted, without 
furnishing a clew. Frank had about concluded to 
abandon the search so hastily undertaken, when one 
day, as he sat at the dinner-table of the Planters’, he 
was startled to hear a low exclamation from his next 
neighbor,—‘Jim Barlow, a3 sure as my name’s John- 
son!”’ 

The man who spoke was looking across the room and 
through an open door into the hall. Frank followed 
the direction of his glance, and recognized, in spite of 
the changes wrought by time and fashion, the features 
of Charley Green, the former clerk of the Bayport 
Bank. His start of surprise attracted the attention of 
the first speaker, who looked at him and exclaimed, 
“Why, this must be Frank Vane! My name's John- 
son; I knew your father well, and 1’m particularly 
glad to see you here.” 

A few words explained matters; and Frank was for 
rushing out immediately, lest the thief should escape. 
But Mr. Johnson took matters coolly, saying, ‘No 
hurry; he can’t get away. See that man out by the 
door? That’s my man. Been tracking this Green- 
Barlow-Howe around town for three days, and never 
came up witb him till this minute. In fact, we looked 
everywhere but here. But we won't lose him now.” 

After dinner they walked out into the hall. Hank 
Howe saw them coming, and knew that he was trapped. 
The interview was brief and business-like. Mr. John- 
son produced his papers, and showed the gambler that 
they were regular in form. He might gain some de- 
lay by refusing to leave the State until a demand 
should be made for him by the Governor of California; 
but California, when she got him, would charge the 
extra trouble to his account. It was his best policy to 
make things easy for his prosecutors. So he surren- 
dered at once. When Vane questioned him about the 
Bayport forgery, he inquired coolly, “Is that going 
down in the bill?” 

“No,” said Frank; “we only want to get the facts 
about that.” And Mr. Johnson added significantly, 
“ We want to clear Andy Campbell, whether we do it 
by trying you or not. That’s a point had better be 
decided now; for if this Bayport businezs goes into 
court, we'll try that_first; and after you get through 
with that term, we'll call on you again. Wells Fargo 





ding to eat for himself.” 


cau wait, you know. Then there’s that Knuckles mat- 
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ter. They do say that old Knuckles hadn’ta fair 
show in that.” The gambler’s iron nerves must have 
become crystallized and brittle, as iron rails and axles 
do, by repeated jars. He was palpably crushed by the 
pressure put upon him; and it was with a wretchedly 
unsuccessful attempt at his usual indifference that he 
replied, “You need n’t squeeze so hard. I’ve no ob- 
jection to clearing that old fool Campbell,—for his 
daughter’s sake, if nothing else. If he had had her 
spirit, he would have cleared himself long ago.” 

The confession which followed contained nothing new, 
except the account of an interview between Charley 
Green and Andrew Campbell, in Bayport, after the 
accusation of the latter, in which the clerk had skill- 
fully intensified the nervous horrors of the cashier, and 
urged him to tly from a place where, even if acquitted, 
he would no longer be unsuspected. The surrender of 
the house would stop pursuit; and a peaceful, unmo- 
lested life would await the fugitive in the fair, new 
West. In his first craze of despair, Andy Campbell had 
followed this advice, Green secretly assisting his depart- 
ure. Many atime afterwards did the cashier bitterly 
repent this firststep. Before his terrified thoughts that 
inexplicable restitution stood, blocking forever the 
way of his vindication. His only available recourse 
was to avoid all connection with the life behind him,— 
to become forgotten, though he could not forget,—and 
to spare Kate the misery of sharing his remorse. Upon 
this habitual mood of his, Harrison Howe had intruded 
a-second time, and even more easily than at first had 
controlled the weak spirit of his victim. All this, made 
plain, I trust, in preceding chapters, was now set forth 
to Vane and Johnson in a clear, connected narrative, 
devoid of passion, repentance, hypocrisy, or humor, by 
the defeated villain. 

Our story has no more to @o with Harrison Howe. 
He makes no startling end. He reappears not, in a 
desperate last endeavor, to bear the senseless Katherine 
away before him on his midnight steed; he stands not 
at bay in any rocky cafion, shooting several subor- 
dinate characters before he finally puts the pistol to 
his own head, and “dies as he has lived,” ete., ete. On 
the contrary, he turns out as might fairly be expected 
of a cold-blooded, sharp-witted, selfish man, with 
strong nerves, a penchant for plotting, a reckless cour- 
age, luxurious tastes, good clothes, and a handsome 
mustache. The nerves wear out in time; the courage 
wears out with them; the gamester throws up the 
game; the fine clothes and the fine mustache fall off; 
and there is left only a meek, ordinary individual, with 


‘shaven poll and striped garments, a mere link in the 


chain of humanity that drags itself across the prison- 
yard, “‘ keeping step,’’ to meals. There is only enough 
of the flashy gentleman left in him to make his com- 
rades dislike him, particularly the one who marches 
just behind him (whom we might recognize if he would 
grow his hair and resume his slouched hat) and who 
takes malicious pleasure, when the keeper is not look- 
ing, in whispering, “ Knuckles!” over the shoulder of 
No. —, and noting the invariable start of terror which 
the word produces. Mr. Harrison Howe’s career is ev- 
idently a failure. He tried to be satanic, aud broke 
down,—because he was human. 

Francis Vane, having so unexpectedly succeeded in 
his object, was now seized with the impulse to go fur- 
ther, and break the tidings to Andrew Campbell—and 
his daughter. Perhaps he would not have yielded to 
this impulse but for Mr. Johnson’s cheerful communi- 
cation that he knew exactly where the station-keeper 
was. “One of my men taking care of him,’ said Mr. 
Johnson. ‘No use in his going back to the Station 
right away. Some of those fellows might try to lynch 
him again, and perhaps no Stephen Moore to save him. 
But I’ve kept my eye on him.” 

This settled the matter; when, one day after Alice 
and Stephen left Atchison, the morning coach departed 
from that lively town, it carried Frank Vane as well 
as Mr. Johnson and his prisoner. Frank enjoyed the 
journey keenly, feeling, as never before, the grandeur 
and beauty of his native land, and not forgetting to 
note what fine chances for investment were opening in 
the West. ‘Twenty years from now,” he said, in the 
rashness of youth, as they left Denver, “ there will be 
arailroad depot in this town, and lots will be worth 
money.”’ In less than half that time, there were to be 
five railroads centering at Denver; which fact, had 
Frank Vane only foreseen it (or you or I, dear reader 
of small means), would have led to the purchase of 
some corner lots in Denver that only nabobs are now 
likely to touch. 

They had a taste of adventure too; for the Piutes 
went after them in earnest, and chased them for a good 
mile, luckily in vain. But they were besieged for a 
day in astockaded way-station; and so it came to pass 
that at the moment when Alice sprang into the arms 
of her brother at Andy’s station, Messrs. Johnson and 
Vane, quite unconscious of her presence on that side 
of the continent, were two days behind her on the 
road. 

It may well be imagined that the brother and sister 
had much to say to each other; though for the first 
time in their lives, each had something to keep back. 
Alice did not care to mention her rejection of Morton, 
not knowing how Philip would receive it; and still 
less would she betray that feeling towards Stephen 
which she had scarcely acknowledged to herself. 
Philip, on the other hand, was determined to hide 
from every living being his love for Kate. She be- 
longed fairly to Stephen,—if Stephen loved her, and if 
his love was returned. That this was really the case, 
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Philip continually told himself; and in the same tone 
he made as many allusions as his self-control would 
permit, in talking with Alice. She, poor girl, tried to 
show that she comprehended the situation perfectly, 
and that she rejoiced at Stephen's love for Kate; and 
thus they co-uperated zealously in making themselves 
miserable. 

But, the evening after Alice’s arrival, as they all sat 
before the fire in the great room of the Station, chat- 
ting pleasantly about the scenes and adventures of the 
last few weeks, the door opened, and Katherine Camp- 
bell stood before them, her riding-habit splashed with 
muddy water, her face pale and sad. They made Alice 
known to her; and a gleam of brightness crossed her 
countenance as she said, ‘‘I am very glad you have 
come, Miss Russell, for your brother’s sake. We have 
not treated him well, out here in the mountains.” 

She looked once at Philip; and, satisfied ata glance 
that he was entirely well, smiled in token of her 
thanksgiving for one boon at least, and then turned to 
Stephen. 

“T want you now,” she said. ‘ Father is not well; 
he is sinking every day; I am afraid he will die.’’ Her 
voice trembled, and her lip quivered. ‘Come to us, 
and see what you can do for him.” 

Thus far they had all waited for her to speak; it was 
so evident that the weightiest tidings would be those 
she brought. But now Stephen and Philip both started 
eagerly forward, volunteering to go immediately. 
Alice ventured to insist on accompanying them. “I 
can help you watch with him,” said she; “‘men are 
not good to watch.” 

“You don’t know how good—nor how bad—they 
are,” replied Kate, recalling keenly the perils, rescues, 
and sorrows of the last month. “ But I should be glad 
to have your company.” Glad, indeed! Through all 
her deep anxiety uprose a yearning desire to make this 
sweet sister of Philip Russell her friend. 

Stephen was ready with his plan at once. “ We can 
turn over the shebang* to the hostler,”’ said he. ‘As 
for Philip’s express business, we'll let that slide. The 
boys can carry the parcels: and the treasure-box 
straight on to the valley station or up to ’Opolis, ac- 
cording. I'll go out and saddle the mustangs. Of 
course you can ride, Miss Alice ?”’ 

“T don’t know what terrible animals mustangs may 
be,” replied Alice. ‘ Haven’tI heard of au awful per- 
formance called ‘ bucking’ ?” 

‘“‘O, if that ’s all,” said Stephen, mischievously, ‘ you 
will do well enough! One person’s as good as another 
on a bucking horse!” 

Here Kate interposed. It was useless, she said, to 
start that night. Her father was in good hands; she 
had left him four hours before. By daylight, they 
could reach himin three. Butit was necessary to ford 
the river; and, though the water was low, the quick- 
sands were bad. She would not try it again in the 
dark, herself. There was a touch of beautiful uncon- 
scious pride in the last argument, as if she had said, 
**Where I do not dare to go, no man would dare.”” A 
slight shudder accompanying the words was the only 
sign she gave of the story mutely told by her stained 
dress,—a story of her desperate struggle for life in the 
treacherous river bottom, with the lights of the Sta- 
tion in view, yet no human help at hand. 

It was arranged that they should start on the follow- 
ing morning; and, there being fortunately no guests 
that night at the Station, the four friends passed the 
remainder of the evening together. Kate's tensely 
strung nerves relaxed under the influence of this kind- 
ly companionship, which she accepted as an omen of 
relief. As she learned from her companions so many 
things about her father’s early and recent experiences, 
hitherto unknown to her, and gained thus the clew to 
his weak life, she wept silently, but with lightened 
heart. All might yet be set right. They would carry 
to her father the medicine he needed,—hope and cheer. 
Alice would tell him that everybody in Bayport be- 
lieved him innocent (which Alice had indeed said, in 
her enthusiasm, and which was destined to be quite 
true, shortly); Stephen would assure him that nobody 
doubted his innocence of the robbery on the Grade; 
Philip—why, Philip need only give him his hand to 
show him that a gentleman knew him for a gentle- 
man. They would bring him back to the Station; and 
what would happen after that she did not quite dare 
to question. Probably Philip and his sister would go 
away. She would not torment herself yet with such 
thoughts. 

Alice was occupying Kate's room, and proposed to 
surrender it to her, but she firmly refused. ‘Steve 
will turn out for me," she said; “I’ll take his room, 
and he will camp here in the sitting-room. We bar- 
barians are better used to such little inconveniences 
than you Eastern people.” 

“That ’s pretty talk,” cried Alice, ‘to a girl that has 
been sleeping a fortnight in stage-coaches. But I do 
wish, at least, you would take your own room,—and 
let me share it with you.”’ 

This arrangement was accepted, and the ladies re- 
tired. They must have combed their back-hair a good 
while that night,—if that is. as I am informed, the 
ceremony attending the mutual confidences of women, 
—for when they appeared next morning, it was arm- 
and-waist, and no longer Miss Russell and Miss Camp- 
bell, but Alice and Kate. Evidently Kate, who had 
her own reasons for loving Philip’s sister, had com- 

* This term, strictly meaning a rude cabin, is applied on the 
Pacific slope, half jocosely, to any house, 





pletely conquered the affections of Alice, who cer- 
tainly had no special cause, at the outset, for liking 
her. The intimacy had thriven rapidly on the basis of 
a long talk about Philip and Stephen, in which Kate 
had divined her companion’s secret, and successfully 
guarded her own. Yet Alice somehow gained from it 
all a delicious doubt as to the nature of the affection 
between Kate and Stephen. ‘ Perhapsshe only thinks 
of him,” she mused, ‘‘as I think of Philip.” 

The morning was fair, though an early snow-storm 
had new-robed the Sierra, They crossed the stream 
safely, and rode in single file along a bridle-trail, 
leading into the foot-hills, through the forests, over 
many a gulch and cafion, towards the Gulch, the rival 
mining-camp which threatened to eclipse Goldopolis, 
This was not the main road, and they met no travelers 
upon it. After following it for a couple of hours, they 
left it for a still fainter trail, which led them up a 
steep, wooded ridge, on the farther side of which they 
came upon a wood-cutter’s camp, consisting of a single 
large, low cabin. It was a picturesque scene. Close 
around stood the grand forests of the Sierra, upon 
which little inroad had yet been made by the hand of 
man. Just before the cabin the ground descended 
suddenly into a magnificent deep cafion, in the distant, 
bed of which could be seen the curling smoke and the 
white split-pine roofs of the cabins of Dead Man's 
Gulch. There was a simple arrangement called a 
wood-slide, itself of wood,—a sort of smooth trough 
running straight down the mountain, along which the 
timber and cordwood cut above could be shot down 
without expense (except to careless travelers below) 
nearly into the mining-camp. This arraagement, with 
the log-house and the business of cutting wood, be- 
longed to Dan’l, who had left it for a couple of days 
at Mr. Johnson’s orders (and for good pay), and had 
persuaded Andy Campbell in his despair to accept it aa 
a refuge. 

As the party approached, Dan'l was observed squat- 
ting before a fire in the open air, which he had just re- 
dued to the proper consistency for cooking, namely, 
to a mass of glowing coals,—the smoke and blaze of 
the log being gone, and only its fiery heart remaining. 
His undoubling and uprising was like the growth of 
a magic gourd. He shook hands with his visitors, 
pointed to the house, and, as they turned to enter, fol- 
lowed them with his eye, in silent thought; then, 
turning to a huge piece of bacon that hung from a 
neighboring limb, cut eight extra slices, two for each 
of the new-comers, and piled them neatly on a chip, 
to wait the proper moment for frying. 

The house contained one room only, but this had 
been divided into two by means of blankets hung 
from the roof, leaving an interior chamber for Kate's 
occupancy. In the outer apartment were two rude 
bunks, made comfortable with abundant bear-skins 
and blankets. On one of these, which had been drawn 
out to the middle of the earthen floor, so that it com- 
manded through the open doorway a view of the 
sunny, airy, leafy world, lay Andrew Campbell. His 
violin was on the floor, where it had fallen from his 
hands. The hunted, haunted look had vanished from 
his face; he was more like the loving, happy father of 
years gone by than Kate had ever hoped to see him 
again. But her first glad surprise was quickly followed 
by anguish, when she perceived that memory had de- 
parted as well as fear. He looked placidly upon them 
all, but spoke no word save incoherent whispers which 
they could not understand. Kate he seemed to recog- 
nize, though once he called her Mary, which was her 
mother’s name. The Russells he ignored. Upon Ste- 
phen he looked occasionally with an air of perplexity. 

Philip and Alice returned to the clearing before the 
house, feeling that they could not render any immedi- 
ate service. Within, Kate sat by one side of the nar- 
row bunk, holding her father’s hand, and Stephen on 
the other side, watching the case with a growing con- 
viction of its hopelessness. The dying man looked 
from one to the other. Feebly he felt for Stephen's 
hand, and, having found it, lay for a few moments in 
impassive forgetfulness. Then he brought the two 
hands together,—Kate’s and Stephen’s,—clasped them 
in both his own, and closed his eyes. But his gentle 
breathing showed that he still lived. 

The crackling of twigs and leaves under horses’ hoofs 
was heard without. Then a hasty exclamation of sur- 
prise. ‘* What, Miss Alice, you here? How in the 
name of wonder—’’ Then a sudden hush, followed by 
eager conversation in low tones. Kate slipped quietly 
out to learn the cauze; but in a moment she returned, 
elate, triumphant, sure that the good news she bore 
had virtue to inspire the despairing, to call the dying 
back to life. 

“Father, father!’ she cried," “‘ you are ‘innocent; 
they all know you are innocent; they want you to go 
back to Bayport. Indeed it is all true; see, here are 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Vane come to tell you so!” 

Andrew Campbell awoke once more to life at the 
sound of these names. He sat up suddenly on his bed, 
just as the two men appeared before the door. At 
sight of their faces, a look of recognition, and with it, 
alas! the old look of terror, came back to him. He 
flung up his hands wildly, with an inarticulate shriek, 
fell back upon his pillow, and neither spoke nor 
stirred again. They watched his waning breath and 
pulse for an hour, hoping against hope; but at last 
both were still, and the gray shadow that comes but 
once, and is nevermore lifted, crept upward to hia 
brow, 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE UPLIFTING POWER OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 

Fripay EveEninG, Oct. 10, 1873. 
T must have struck every one with great force, 
the change that came over the disciples after the 
ascension of the Lord, and after the pentacostal sea- 
son. I think one of the phenomena of the New Testa- 
ment is the selection of the disciples. Weare stumbled 
if we attempt to apply any of our ordinary laws of 
selection to the disciple band of twelve. Why such 
men should have been taken, when there were others, 
apparently, according to all ordinary human judg- 
ment, far better adapted to carry out the ends of dis- 

cipleship than they were, is a mystery. 

Peter, James and John seem to have been the 
active men. The others, as far as we can read, fol- 
lowed; but they appear to have produced no impres- 
sion. There is very little history of them. Certainly, 
in the New Testament, none of the disciples have a 
part in the sacred record which is to be compared with 
that of Paul. Not only were the original disciples 
plain, but they can searcely be called intelligent, ac- 
cording to the average of educated intelligence even 
in their day. The mistakes which they made con- 
tinually in interpreting the language of the Master 
would be ludicrous, if they were not so pitiful. You 
will also notice how much they were under the domin- 
ion of the customs and public sentiment of their own 
time, and how, when the day of trial drew near, they 
proved themselves not heroic; how they all forsook 
Christ and fled; how he was left alone, women only 
being faithful to him to the very last. Like children 
they were after the catastrophe. You will recall 
how bewildered their minds were during that dis- 
course on the walk to Emmaus. 

At last came the descent of the Holy Ghost. As 
they waited together, and were “in one place with 
one accord,’ there came a fire of inspiration from 
heaven upon them; and from that hour one scarcely 
knew them. After that the timid men were bold as 
lions. The men who were warped and biased by 
social customs and relations stood fearless, and op- 
posed anything and everything that was contrary to 
the spirit of Christ. They turned the world upside 
down. The same elements were latent in them be- 
fore; but there was nothing that quickened them. 
There was no power that brought out the force that 
was lying in them. And that which was true of the 
disciples, I think is true of the men by nature. I think 
that without the influence of the divine Spirit men 
live on a low plane, and with comparative feebleness, 
and do not exert their best self; or if they do, it is 
feeble, and is not put forth with the power which is 
possible to the highest parts of their nature. 

If you look at human life ordinarily, and in social 
‘and business relations, you will see that the energies 
of men go with their lower faculties. Men, for the 
most part, are acting on matter, or are acting upon 
their fellow-men for the lower ends of life. The 
strifes, the rivalries, the competitions, the various in- 
dustrial avocations—these provoke men to intensity of 
thought and enterprise, and to real power; but_how 
few men there are who show power in the higher 
range—in the imagination; in faith; in hope; in joy; 
in peace; in the realization of an ever-present God; 
in things that belong to the invisible world! How 
few men there are who have an abiding conception of 
these things. They flash in upon them occasionally, 
and pass away. 

Now, it was just exactly that mood of the higher 
faculties which came to the apostles after Christ’s 
ascension, when the Holy Ghost descended upon them. 
It is precisely that faith which is produced upon God’s 
people now when the Holy Ghost descends into their 
j hearts. There is not an explainable personality, there 
_is not an explicable influence; but there is the witness 
from age to age of thrice ten thousand in every 
generation, that it is best for men so to hold their 
| souls that they shall be filled with the divine enthusi- 
asm; that it isa divine enthusiasm which in the main 
manifests itself by giving tone and electric or magic 
‘power to the higher moral and spiritual sentiments in 
(the human soul. And it is exactly that part of the 
mind which is ordinarily capable of being the most 
efficacious upon others. No man inspires.faith in his 
fellow-men who has not faith himself; no man in- 
spires warmth in them who has not warmth himself; 
no man inspires enthusiasm in them who does not 
generate enthusiasm in his own soul. And to do this 
transcends nature. In order to do this, we need to 
have the divine influence exerted upon oursouls. And 
it is for this that the truth of the divine Spirit is re- 
vealed. It is distinctively peculiar; it was known 
among the prophets under the old dispensation; it be- 
came the possession or right of the whole brotherhood 
of men under the new dispensation; and it is possible 
for men to live in such a light, in such a warmth, and 
so under the stimulating influence of the Spirit of God, 
, that the higher part of their nature shall be constant- 
_ ly in an inocuous state, warming, and lighting, and 
, blessing men. 

Now, in this higher condition of the nobler faculties, 
more than in any other condition, we lose the fear of 





men, and escape from that bias and damaging influ- 
ence which comes in through the love of approbation. 
We love the praise of God more than the praise of 
wen. Therefore we are lifted up above a thousand 
temptations and infelicities—above the currents which 
blow close down to the earth—the “land currents,” as 
they are called. 

I think, too, that in that higher mood we are de- 
livered from the thrall and the bondage of all those 
cares which business entails—the anxieties of to-day for 
to-morrow; the fears that oftentimes sting, with poi- 
son in their sting; the mortification of pride; the 
intense solicitudes which come from yearning affec- 
tions; the thousand evils which co-operate to bring 
the intensest suffering upon men oftentimes, and espe- 
cially in such times as these. If it were possible for 
men to rise into this higher atmosphere, the burdens, 
the disappointments, and the fear of secular things 
would pass away. The sense of God present; the 
sense of God loving, providing, sustaining—that sense 
itself is more than an equivalent for all other things, 
and it lifts men wonderfully above sorrow, and above 
care, and above anxiety. It is quite in vain to attack 
these things specially; the way out of them is to lift 
one’s self up high above them. That is the voice of 
the Holy Ghost, and it is, I think, the proffer which 
God makes to every soul who needs, who desires, and 
who will accept the divine inspiration. 

Then there are harmonizations which take place in 
that higher mood. Not only does it fill the soul with 
sweetness; not only does it bring peace and joy un- 
speakable and full of glory; but it also frequently 
brings a sense of the reconciliation of difficulties and 
doubt. There are very many honest minded men who 
suffer very much from doubts which they cannot 
reconcile in theirown minds in regard to many truths. 
It is not in the power of logic to doit. It is not in the 
power of the unaided reason to do it. I think only 
experience, and the descent of the Spirit upon the soul 
is able to produce in the moral consciousness harmony 
between things that seem in men’s lower moods dis- 
crepantand unreconcilable. Atany rate, I think it 
lifts men up out of the distress which often comes 
from brooding over old views, and helps them to 
move forward toward higher or newer ones. 

In the next place, and lastily, I think that by this 


spirit and power upon the soul we have control over 


other men. I think thereby we appeal to their imagi- 
nation, to their feelings, as we cannot by anything 
else. There is nothing in this world that is so potent 
with the soul as the soul. This is the secret of the 
Christian ministry. It is the wisdom of God so em- 
ployed that sinful and erring men are ordained and 
led to teach the truth, and to draw men into fellow- 
ship and brotherhood, and into Christian relationship. 
There is nothing by which the soul of man is so 
affected as by the soul of another man. Only in these 
higher moods have we anything that is equivalent to 
universal power; but in those we have. 

You will remember times in the history of this 
church, and in the history, probably, of any evangeli- 
eal church with which you have been connected, times 
of revival when men were lifted up far above their 
ordinary selves; when their wisdom was glorified; 
when their motives were single and noble; when all 
their aims were not for self; when the petty animosi- 
ties and rivalries of life dropped away from them; 
when they were filled with the Holy Ghost; when they 
were in a state of mind sweet, and high, and serene; 
when they had laid hold of eternal verities ; and when 
these were so familiar as to be the subjects of their 
daily thought and feeling. And wherever such men 
went fragrance went with them. Wherever they 
labored, there was the spirit of God, strong and 
mighty. Men believe in men, even when they do not 
believe in abstract truths, or in systems of truth; and 
to have the betier part of our nature kindled, en- 
lightened, warmed by the presence of the divine 
spirit; to be brought into this ultimate manhood, this 
higher self, is the greatest blessing which can descend 
from heaven to a man. Christian brethren, it is the 
gift which God longs to bestow. We are told by our 
Master that God loves to give good gifts to his chil- 
dren that ask him, more than parents love to give 
bread to their children. He challenges us. He says, 
“If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven!’ Thatis, how much more shall One 
who is not evil, whois not narrow, who is not igno- 
rant, who is not imperfect; how much more shall the 
wisdom and goodness of the Father in heaven do for 
men, than the erring affection and limited wisdom of 
earthly parents do for their children! God’s bounty 
is universal, unquestionable; and nothing pleases God 
so much as that we should draw upon him. ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive’’—so said Christ. 
He said so because he felt it. Hesaid so because it was 
true of the eternal Father. The happiness of God 
comes from this—that he is eternally pouring out from 
himself. He loves to give, and rejoices to give. 


If, then, you need consolation, enlightenment, 
power, enthusiasm, joy in the Holy Ghost, it is to be 
sought. It is not to be purchased by labor pains, by 
penalties, or by tasks, it is to be received. It comes as 
the dew comes. It fallsas the rain falls. It streams 
abroad as the light streams abroad. It is that which 
God loves to give, that which you need to receive, and 
that which every man should seek and should take. 


Q. Can you not tell us something more that we can do in 








seeking this spirit, so that we may seek it aright, and receive 
it? 


Mr. BEECHER: Well, that is a good question, but it is 
a hard one; I do not think it can be answered alto- 
gether, but I think I can throw some light onit. I 
have been thinking about it this afternoon. In the 
first place, I think those who have imagination by na- 
ture rise into it much easier than those who are with- 
out that help. Nowhere more clearly is the doctrine 
of gifts, or of the different susceptibilities of men, 
recognized than in the Word of God. According 
as God has given the measure of faith to men, by 
their experience or otherwise, have they the power of 
taking hold of invisible truth. ‘ Faith is the evidence 
of things not seen”—of that which is invisible, and 
there is a constitutional difference between men with 
regard to the possession of this power. All can have 
something of it; most can have much of it; compara- 
tively but few can have it in its eestatic forms; and 
therefore for every one to set out with the expecta- 
tion of gaining it in its fullest intensity and quantity 
isa false method. They who have imagination, or the 
power of easily conceiving of the invisible, of realizing 
that which is not present to the senses, will have much 
more of this spirit of which we are speaking than 
others. T think it almost always goes with the sweet, 
and not with the acerb sides of human nature. For 
instance, persons who are under the dominant influ- 
ence of combativeness, and destructiveness, and cau- 
tion, men who are strong and intensive in their animal 
nature, men whose extreme development of soul is 
on the side of the opposing forces, and are continually 
building up the outward man, are exerting their 
minds unfavorably to the tranquility of the higher life. 

When the Quakers say that there is great power in 
silence; when they exhort men to sit down and be 
still, and say that in quiet there is great revelation, 
they hit a truth. It is not all truth, it is not wniversal 
truth; but it is a reality—namely, that in many na- 
tures the jar of the machinery of the lower life, ita 
frets and anxieties, are such that the Spirit is not pres- 
ent; comparatively speaking is not recognized, is not 
felt with power; so that if you discharge your mind 
from these lower forms of action, by stillness, by quiet- 
ness of spirit, it oftentimes emancipates you, and you 
fly up into a higher sphere. But no one can rise to it 
except by a double influence—by the thought of the 
infinite and by the love thought. The sense of the life 
to come; the sense of the great impending realm, the 
immeasurableness of the spirit life; the glory of the 
freedom there, the certainty of rising out of the body, 
as from death into life, the nearness of it and the pres- 
ence of it—this has a wondrous effect upon my mind. 
And the other element is the continual sense of the 
brooding love of God in Christ Jesus. Excuse me for 
saying so much about myself; but the element which 
continually helps me up is the feeling that I am sur- 
rounded by the loving kindness of God; that it is in- 
calculable; that it transcends all conception; that itis 
in the east, and in the west, and in the north, and in 
the south; and that all things which are hard and 
painful to bear are nevertheless parts of that great, 
brooding, fermenting, stimulating influence of divine 
love. Whom the Lord loves he chastens; whom the 
Lord loves he punishes, if need be; he is Father; and 
one of the ways in which he shows his fatherhood is in 
not clearing the guilty—in not letting them go uncon- 
scious of the difference between right and wrong, or 
without a sensibility to what is true and false. I have 
a sense that God is all, and in all; that he isa God of 
love and mercy; that he holds usin the supreme coun- 
sel of his own will, yesterday, to-day, and forever, and 
that Iam living in the great atmosphere and flow of 
divine love. And these thoughts tend to lift me easily 
up to a condition of inspiration and hope. 

Now, which of these ways will suit you? I suppose 
that, as the New Jerusalem is represented to have 
twelve gates, there are at least twelve gates to every 
man. Some go easiest through one, and some through 
another. Some men go easiest through the faculty of 
reason; other men through the conscientious element; 
others still through faith; yet others through the 
social relations, singing together, praying together, 
rejoicing together, or weeping together, and finding 
themselves strangely lifted up into this blessed alti- 
tude. Some, I think, come to this higher state by hav- 
ing the foundations knocked out from under them. 
Some are brought to it by sickness; but I do not think 
sickness helps people so much as bankruptcy. Men do 
not know how they do take hold of property, and the 
things which earn property. They do not know how 
they become wedded to it when it takes hold of them. 
Where they are engaged in lawful callings it is all right 
in its way; but it drinks them up like a sponge; and 
by-and-by, when God takes the sponge, and squeezes it, 
and they feel like an empty sponge, and their heart 
and soul cry out for something, then they say, “It is 
not worth our while to build tabernacles here. They 
are sure to fail. What is there that death cannot smite, 
or that disaster cannot destroy? and, on the other 
hand, what is there but God, and the upper and higher 
realm, that is sure, or that any man can put his hope 
in, so that he shall not be disturbed by the convul- 
sions of life?” 

Q. Do you suppose anybody rises to this state by merely 
striving for it as an end? 

Mr. BreEecHer: Well, yes—and no. I do not believe 
in what are called ‘“ higher-life people.” There area 
great many very good people who are now going about 
striving after the higher life for themselves. They 
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form a peculiar class; and I think their peculiarity is 
infelicitous. It does not develop the ripest and richest 
character. J think we are made, in this world, to gain 
the ends which we seek through the ways of duty and 
of practical accomplishment. It was partly to develop 
this that I spoke of the element of love. I think that 
a man who is really in a spirit of love for the benefit 
of his fellow men, and who brings to his help, all the 
time, the consciousness of God present with us, is much 
more likely to rise to that state than any man who is 
seeking for it for himself merely. I know I never help 
others as they help me. In times of religious interest, 
when I am laboring for the conversion of men, I come 
up easily and naturally and quickly to a state of high 
and blessed excitement; but it is mostly kindled by 
the souls that come to me for aid. One person isin 
such darkness that I have to bring him out into the 
light of Christ; and this light stays with me as well as 
with him. Another person is in such bondage that I 
have to break through that which binds him, and give 
him some sense of the liberty of the sons of God; and 
1 get my share of it. 

Q. How is it that we seek the divine spirit and fail to re- 
ceive it? 

Mr. BEECHER: Because it is given to men, not in 
spite of natural law, but through natural law. Ifa 
man, in examining a microscope, shuts up his eyes, 
and says, ‘‘ Why doI not see anything?” I say, “ Be- 
cause your eyes are shut.” If one should undertake to 
look at the stars with the bottom of his feet, and, not 
seeing them, he should say, “Is not my anxiety to see 
them right?” I would say, ** Yes, youranxiety is right 
enough, but your methods are wrong.” We are per- 
petually seeking to solve the highest social and moral 
and spiritual problems by the most erroneous means. 
If I were to take sop’s Fables to make a child under- 
stand mathematics, you would laugh at me; but that 
would not be any more absurd than the way in which 
many people go to work to explain some of the most 
important questions relating to the human soul. If 
we would perceive spiritual truths in their experi- 
mental forms, we must take them in the lines that God 
has developed us for. We must take them as little 
children. 

Q. Is the gift of the Holy Spirit dependent upon laws, or is 
our reception of it dependent upon our own mental attitude? 

Mr. BEEcHER: I do not suppose the divine Spirit acts 
exterior to law, or without law, under any circum- 
stances; but I believe that laws are now in existence 
and in operation which are full of blessings that the 
world never suspected. I think we are living, as it 
were, in the lower plane of external law, and that by 
and by, in a higher and more exalted condition, men 
will come under the influence of spiritual laws that 
will develop all their forces. The divine Spirit works 
through the understanding, and upon it, through the 
moral sentiments, and upon them; but if we choose 
we can render ourselves opaque, and shield ourselves 
from its influence; as, by staying in the house, when 
the sun shines on all the land, a man can shield himself 
from its light and warmth; or, as a child whose father 
and mother are rich and bountiful, can refuse to take 
possession of that which they offer him, and which, if 
he would receive it, would make him trauscendently 
happy. 

Iam now trying to bring a young man back to his 
father against whom he hassinned. I know the father’s 
heart, I know that there is not only forgiveness but 
love for the son. I know that there is that succor 
proffered which is necessary to save him from absolute 
destruction. There is the waiting in the father; and 
80 soon as the son comes and puts himself into the 
father’s hands, saying, ‘I have sinned, and I repent of 
my sins,’’ he can get the succor which he needs; but, 
though it is awaiting him, he cannot have it till he goes 
and takes it. 

Q. Are there periodic moments when the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is poured out, as in the day of pentecost ? 

Mr. BEECHER: That there are periodic refreshments 
there can be no question ; that they are given according 
to the exigencies of men and society, we see; but that 
Weare wholly dependent on periodicity I should not 
dare to affirm. Neither would I venture to say that 
there is not a divine reason for periodicity. 

Q. Was it not the case with the apostles, after the Day of 
Pentecost, that they were habitually, for years, in the enjoy- 
ment of the presence and the fellowship of the Spirit? and 
bas it not been true in all ages since with individuals? 

Mr. BeEcHER: Unquestionably. Any cerebral ex- 
citement of the lower grade, continued long, is wasting, 
and tends to bring down the mental condition; but 
there is this distinctive peculiarity of the higher forms 
of brain work, of those occupations which exercise 
the mind spiritually and intellectually, that they are 
nourishing. A man may be in a very high and abound- 
ing state of mind not merely for days, but for weeks 
and months and years, and not wear out; but if you 
‘were to give a man basilar excitement to the same de- 
gree he could not stand it a month. If you wake a 
‘congregation up by fear, if you rasp them witha sense 
of danger, if you weigh them down with a feeling of 
responsibility, you will rouse a tremendous excitement 
among them, but you will wear them out; there will 

‘be reactions, and those who are not brought in will be 
thrown back; but if you bring up the sweet side of 
human nature, by hope, and trust, and love, and cour- 
age, the more they have of these things the more they 
an bear. They nourish instead of exciting them. 
There is in them the bread which cometh down from 
heaven; and he that eats of it cannot hunger. 
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M. EMILE SAIGEY’S NEW BOOK. 

The Unity of Natural Phenomena; A Popular Introduction to 
the Study of the Forces of Nature. From the French of 
M. Emile Saigey. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Thomas Freeman Moses, A. M., M. D., Professor of Natural 
Science in Urbana University. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
This book belongs to one of the many series of 

popular scientific works with which our publishers 
are now, perhaps rather too liberally, supplying us. 
There is no doubt that much healthy instruction finds 
its way to the public through works of this character, 
although it cannot be denied that they offer strong 
temptations to the substitution of superficiality in the 
place of thoroughness; but such books pre-eminently 
require the hand of a master. They are addressed to 
people who, as a general rule, have had little instruc- 
tion in science, and who are consequently, to a great 
extent, defenseless against erroneous ideas. Under 
such circumstances, inaccuracy and error are pecu- 
liarly injurious. 

M. Saigey, it seems, has been impressed with the idea 
that the progress of science is towards a wide and far- 
reaching generalization. Starting with the fact that 
heat is convertibleinto mechanical and other forms of 
force, he urges the probability that all forces are but 
different manifestations of one primary force under 
different forms; and this is what he means by the 
unity of natural phenomena. Even M. Saigey admits 
that this is very far from being an established truth; 
and had he confined himself to a simple statement 
not only of the facts which support the theory, but 
also of those which make against it, his book might 
perhaps have been useful and instructive. Unfortu- 
nately his view of the subject is entirely one-sided. 
The probability of a hypothesis is to be established ; 
and the errors and inaccuracies which appear to be 
necessary for this purpose render the book quite use- 
less as a popular introduction to the study of the 
Forces of Nature. 

For instance, on page 24 we find the following: ‘‘ By 
force is meant the displacement of a body. Now heat, 
as every one will at this day admit, is a molecular 
movement, a displacement of molecules; is it not per- 
fectly natural, then, that these two phenomena should 
replace each other, according to a fixed relation, and 
that between these two kinds of motion there should 
exist aready convertibility, governed by the common 
laws of mechanics?”” The word force is not usually 
employed to signify the displacement of a body. In 
this case, however, its employment in this sense is 
necessary, since, were the word used with its ordinary 
meaning, the proposition embodied in the above quota- 
tion would not appear so perfectly natural. But 
having disposed satisfactorily of this necessity, M. 
Saigey does not hesitate, a few pages farther on, to 
define force as ‘‘ whatever causes one motion to give 
place to another motion;’? somewhat, we should 
think, to the bewilderment of his readers. This latter 
definition is not only incompatible with the former, 
it is inherently defective, since it does not include 
forces which determine rest. As for the proposition 
itself, it well illustrates M. Saigey’s scientific method, 
which is briefly the pursuit of the “‘ perfectly natural” 
rather than that of the perfectly true. 

Going from these definitions to physical phenomena, 
M. Saigey remarks, ‘‘We find it demonstrated that 
heat is one kind of motion and that light is another, 
and we are made to perceive that it is the same with 
electricity and magnetism.” Exactly how we are 
made to perceive this, does not appear. Certainly not 
as in the case of heat and light, since men of science 
have, up to the present time, absolutely failed to ex- 
plain satisfactorily the physical mechanism of elec- 
tricity and magnetism on any hypothesis whatever. 
While our knowledge of such common forms of force 
is stillso incomplete, we cannot be very near a final 
generalization; but such difficulties are trifles to M. 
Saigey. 

Every philosopher who thoroughly comprehends 
the plan of the Universe has his ether hypothesis—and 
so has M. Saigey. But he ought not to attempt to 
illustrate it by the theory of light (which he does,) 
without clearly comprehending that fheory (which he 
does not.) ‘‘The undulation of light,” he remarks, 
“is propagated in a direction at right angles to the 
luminous ray.”’ This is not true. The undulation is 
propagated in the direction of the ray. It is simply 
the wave-element which describes its path in a plane 
perpendicular to the direction of wave-propagation. 
Nor can we regard his explanation of molecular ac- 
tion as very satisfactory. He rejects the idea of an 
elastic atom because, he says, the notion of an atom 
and elasticity are incompatible. His difficulty seems 
to be that if we concede to the atom elasticity we 
tacitly admit that it can be compressed; hence it can- 
not be, in its,original state, an ultimate particle of 
matter. To obviate this difficulty, M. Saigey supposes 
his atom to be inelastic, and to possess, in addition to 
its motion of translation, a rapid motion of rotation. 
The phenomena of atomic interaction can, he thinks, 
be satisfactorily accounted for on this hyhothesis. 
However that may be, we cannot see that M. Saigey 
has improved on the ordinary theory. A motion of ro- 
tation is inconceivable except as the motion of one or 
more points of a body with respect to some other 
point or points regarded relatively as fixed. Hence, 
in order that it may rotate, we must concede to our 
atom at least two points; and since ay atom is the 





physicai representative of a geometrical point, this 
supposition is as fatal to its ultimate character as ia 
the hypothesis of elasticity. 

But this is not M. Saigey’s only motive in the adop- 
tion of this peculiar molecular hypothesis. The inert - 
ness of matter is axiomatic. ‘ But,’ says M. Saigey, 
“If the molecules are drawn towards each other by 
virtue of a cause which is within themselves, how can 
you say that they are inert? They are active, on the 
contrary, and all the structure which you have raised 
upon the idea of inertia crumbles to its foundation.” 
This shows clearly that M. Saigey is ignorant of the 
meaning of the word inertia, Inertia is a property 
of matter by virtue of which a body cannot change 
its own state with respect to rest or motion. The 
existence of inertia is, of course, quite consistent with 
the theory of the action of one atom upon another. 

M. Saigey does not hesitate to point out a connection 
between electricity and light; but it is only fair to say 
that he admits that the connection cannot yet be 
clearly seen. But here again we find misconceptions. 
The velocities of light and electricity have been deter- 
mined by experiment to be about equal, and in this 
fact M. Saigey finds a confirmation of his hypothesis. 
‘*Tt should not in the least surprise us,’’ he says, ‘that 
the same number represents two velocities correspond- 
ing in one view, with two motions of the same fluid in 
thesame direction.’’ According to his hypothesis, the 
motion of electricity is a motion of translation of the 
particles of the ethereal fluid. It is scarcely necessary 
1o say that the motion of light is not the motion of 

ny fluid, but simply a transmission of molecular 
kinetic energy. 

Errors and inaccuracies such as these convince us 
that M. Saigey is not the man to elevate us to the 
highest possible generalization of science, even if the 
time has come for that generalization to be made. But 
after all is the hypothesis worth making? M. Saigey 
believes that it is;—that although only a hypothesis, 
it offers itself with guarantees sufficiently sure to 
necessitate a kind of revision of science as a whole. 
With this opiniun we cannot agree. It is true that the 
tendency of modern discovery seems to be towards 
the establishment of this principle as the fundamental 
one; but before we can rest upon it as even a probable 
fact, much remains to be done. Meanwhile we can 
see no use in adopting it on probation except to furn- 
ish enthusiastic Frenchmen with an opportunity to 
exclaim, ‘‘The atom and motion! Behold the Uni- 
verse!”? The mystery is not yet solved, and the true 
scientist is willing to confess his ignorance, and hum- 
bly continue in the search for completer knowledge. 


A POEM ON ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 

The Mouth of Gold. A Series of Dramatic Sketches, illus- 
trating the life and times of Chrysostom. By Edwin Jobn- 
son. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

The author of these tender and eloquent 
sketches, having drawn mainly from the writings of 
Neander and Perthes the biographical incidents and 
the historical framework for his pictures, has sought 
by the vividness of the dramatic form and by the se- 
vere charms of verse, to restore to the world some 
living notion of the great pulpit orator of antiquity 
The time of the drama is from 370 to 407, a.p.; and the 
scene is laid in Antioch, Constantinople, and in the 
vicinity of the Black Sea. Among the persons repre- 
sented are Paulus, Flavian, and Glaucus, specimens of 
the fast young men of Antioch and Rome; Achmed, an 
Arabian trader; two judges of Antioch; Macedonius, 
a monk; Eutropius, the prime minister; Arcadius, the 
emperor; Eudoxia, the empress; Olympias, a deacon- 
ess; the mother of Chrysostom; besides sundry offi- 
cers, rioters and various other people. There are six 
acts in the drama; and in its process the author has a 
fine opportunity of reproducing the manners, the 
mental tendencies, the religious conflicts, the demoral- 
ization, the Christian consecration and the heroism of 
those times, and of bringing out in startling and im- 
pressive relief the great figure of his hero. 

The author has modestly called his poem “a series 
of dramatic sketches.’’ We are not challenged by a 
production aiming to be acted upon the stage, or pre- 
tending to have met the rigorous requirements of a 
conventional drama. It is rather a set of colloquies in 
verse. And we find in these colloquies, which are per- 
vaded by a spirit of gentle beauty, some passages of 
considerable imaginative vigor. Thus, we have in the 
conversation of Paul and Glaucus an animated picture 
of a fine old Pagan holiday, of which here is a part: 
Paul.—Enough of that. But tell us of the race 

Wherein your faction yesterday took part. 
Glaucus.—And you not there? 
Paul.—Nay; for the envious wind, 
Though fervently invoked to waft us up 
From port Seleucia, where I met my friend, 
Fell off, and left us, fretting at our fate, 
To lie inert, while you and all the town 
Enjoyed your holiday. 

Glaucus.— Rare holiday! 
The sun bade every vapor that could break 
His view withdraw, and with wide-open eye 
Gazed down upon the concave field that swarmed 
With scholars, soldiers, citizens and priests, 
Plebeians and patricians, beauty, youth 
And honor. First the wrestlers played their part; 
And then the rival ranks of green and blue, 
Ranged opposite each other, watched the course, 
Four chariots burnished bright as Phoebus’ own 
Flashed suddenly upon the field. Their steedsa— 
The best of rich Arabia’s race—ill-brooked 
Restraint tillall wasready. Ardent rays 
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Shot from their eyes and nostrils. On their backs 
The gilded harnesses sat quivering. 
Each lithe and keen-eyed charioteer braced firm 


His feet and tugged the reins. 

A bugle note! 
And, as an arrow leaves the twanging cord, 
Those eager steeds sprang forward. Then uprose 
A shout from all the multitude; but soon 
Suspense kept silence, while, obscured in dust, 
The champions sped from sight. The cloud of dust 
Recedes and falls. But now another cloud 
Arises. Scarcely seen at first, it grows 
Substantial, growing nearer, moving on 
Amidst a mingled murmur of applause 
And rage. A chariot overturned! A horse 
Dragging his driver by the tangled reins 
Lifeless, himself a mass of foam and blood! 


The one respect in which this poem seems to us to 
fail is where it represents the wonderful Chrysostom as 
actually speaking, and when it professes to report his 
very words. But these words are not at all more elo- 
quent or striking or impressive than those of the other 
characters, who, by the way, seem endowed with a cer- 
tain uniform gift of rhetorical fluency. When Chrysos- 
tom comes forward to address us, we expect something 
majestic and full of oratorical power; and the melodi- 
ous and rather common-place remarks which he utters 
disappoint us, and tempt us to inquire, somewhat 
disrespectfully, where is all the gold for which his 
mouth has been so long distinguished? We fail to seeit. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The October number of this stately periodical 
comes to us with about its usual proffer of grave, free- 
minded and vigorous writing. Mr. James T. Bixby has 
a frank and searching analysis of the philosophy of 
Taine, of whom as a metaphyscian the public recogni- 
tion is somewhat too backward. In an article on 
*‘Charitable Sisterhoods,’”’ Sarah B. Wister reviews 
Miss Caroline E. Steven’s remarkable book, so inade- 
quately described by its title, The Service of the Poor. 
An anonymous discussion of ‘‘ Our Electoral Machin- 
ery” isa useful contribution to a debate which must 
gain considerable prominence as soon as Congress be- 
gins its next session. Mr. Albert S. Bolles goes very 
elaborately into a treatment of ‘‘the Meaning and 
Causes of Value.’’ Another article which on many 
accounts deserves special attention is on ‘‘ Universal 
Suffrage under Napoleon III.,’”’and is by Professor 
Charles K. Adams, of the Chair of History in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. This article is but one of a series 
of valuable papers which Mr. Adams has of late pub- 
lished in the same Review on modern European poli- 
tics, and particularly on the two Napoleons. By an 
array of testimony that is simply overwhelming, Mr. 
Adams shows that under the last Napoleon (and may 
he be the last!) what was vauntingly called universal 
suffrage was a gigantic political swindle, an exquisite 
and victorious system of duperie, as Taine has called it. 
There is one passage which may yet have a mournful 
meaning for us, unless certain vicious centralizing ten- 
dencies in the present drift of American politics be 
restrained. After depicting the extreme centraliza- 
tion of the French Government—a centralization so 
extreme as to justify M. Delord’s description of it as 
“a polyp having a countless number of tentacles ’’— 
Mr. Adams further illustrates the matter by the fol- 
lowing hypothesis: “If, in our own country, the gov- 
enors of the States, the judges of all the courts, the 
sheriffs, the police officers, the county commissioners, 
the mayors of the cities, the appraisers, the collectors 
of taxes and tolls, the officers and conductors of rail- 
roads, were all appointed by the Government at Wash- 
ington, and were responsible to that Government 
alone, we should have in form, if not in spirit, 
something like the centralization which prevailed in 
France.” 

The most conspicuous position in this number of the 
Review is very properly given to Mr. John Fiske’s 
striking article on ‘‘ The Progress from Brute to Man,” 
which will be accepted, we think, by the philosophers 
of the Evolution school as not only a forcible state- 
ment of a part of their theory, but as a contribution of 
original value to the most important and difficult 
question involved in it, namely, the question, how, 
upon the principle of Evolution (including as a chief 
agent the process of Natural Selection) the gulf can 
be crossed which separates the brute from the man. 
Mr. Fiske adds to Darwin’s ingenious but unsatisfac- 
tory hypothesis of the gradual development of social 
and moral feelings, an attempted explanation of the 
origin of social conditions, thet is to say, of the social 
as distinguished from the «vegarions habit of life. 
This explanation is based uy%::; the increased duration 
of the period of infancy; )“4ultant upon increased 
complexity of intellectuai jnctions, 
the human condition of. 1.§%¥ from the period when 
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tional, in animal and in man, to the complexity and 
completeness of the subsequent normal maturity, is 
generally recognized; and Mr. Fiske ingeniously ar- 
gues that this condition preceded or accompanied and 
determined the growth in the race of parental and 
family feelings, out ef which the social, moral and pa- 
triotic feelings might be developed. 

A suggestive distinction, one which we do not recol- 
lect finding so clearly made in previous writings of this 
school, but which, we think, is certain to be heard of in 
future controversy, is that which Mr. Fiske points out, 
between the static and the dynamic view, in ethics as 
in psychology. According to the former, the intuition 
of right and wrong—the moral sense, in short—truly 
exists in us as individuals, incapable of analysis by us, 
and determining the measure of responsibility. But, 
studied dynamically, ‘‘ the moral sense is not ultimate, 
but derivative, and has been built up out of slowly 
organized experiences of pleasures and pains.”’ 

Mr. Fiske’s article constitutes two chapters of a forth- 
coming work on Evolution, the appearance of whch 
we shall welcome, because it promises to be a symmet- 
rical and complete statement of a philosophy which 
cannot be ignored or despised, and which needs to be 
more fully understood by the large class of writers 
and speakers (in and out of the pulpit and the profes- 
sorial chair) who feel called upon to discuss it. Noth- 
ing is more disheartening than the spectacle of a great 
debate in which neither side comprehends the pur- 
pose, method, or position of the other. It is like the 
wars between Indian tribes, in which the taking of an 
occasional scalp, celebrated by much shouting, leads to 
no substantial victory or durable peace. But this com- 
parison is scarcely just; for the discussion of Evolu- 
tion, however it may, like the trial of a cause in court, 
assume the appearance of a battle, is at bottom, like 
the forensic struggle, a means employed for arriving 
at a common aim—the truth. All misunderstanding 
of terms is therefore time and strength miserably 
wasted. There has been a good deal of this; and we 
think a large part of the blame may be fairly laid upon 
the loose and hasty statements of the disciples of the 
new philosophy. We may say of Mr. Fiske, without 
meaning to compare him in respect of original thought 
with Herbert Spencer, that he seems to us to possess 
in a high degree the precision and simplicity of state- 
ment which characterize that illustrious writer. The 
difficulty of comprehending his arguments is thus 
reduced to a mere necessity of mastering the nomen- 
clature employcd—a task still further lightened by the 
reasonable and natural character of that nomencla- 
ture. Traces of an unpleasant contempt for unbeliev- 
ers which peep out in his otherwise dignified style, 
remind us of our own frailty in such respects, and 
prove that philosophers too are human. 

NOTES. 

We have recently spoken, in terms of high 
praise, of J. B. Lippincott & Co.’s new and revised 
edition of the works of William H. Prescott, to be 
published in fifteen monthly volumes, all under the 
editorial care of Mr. John Foster Kirk, for many years 
Mr. Prescott’s private secretary. The second volume 
of this exquisite edition has reached us, uniform with 
the volume which we have already noticed, and con- 
taining portraits, beautifully engraved on steel, of 
Ferdinand, and of Cardinal Ximenes. 


Mrs. Grattan Guinness has written a tender and 
glowing sketch of an English lady who, for some 
years, produced quite an impression in England as a 
preacher. Her book is called She Spake of Him: Be- 
ing Recollections of the Loving Labors and Early 
Death of the late Mrs. Henry Dening. The American 
publishers are Robert Carter & Brothers. 


In giving his reminiscences of nineteen years of 
labor in the Philadelphia Almshouse, the Rev. F. C. 
Pearson could not fail to present facts of a profoundly 
affecting interest; and his book, which fully justifies 
this theory, rejoices in a felicitous title. It is called 
Sparks Among the Ashes. It is published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


All the boys in the country would be most ad- 
miring friends of Porter & Coates, if they could take 
a@ peep at two books from that house, which now lie 
before us. One of these is Perilous Incidents in the 
Lives of Sailors and Travelers; and the other is Ad- 
ventures by Sea and Land, or Perils and Hair-Breadth 
Escapes of Travelers in Every Part of the Word. To 
say nothing of the enticements on the covers in gold 
and green, and in marvellous pictures, there are inside 


and a hunter staring a pack of wolves out of coun- 
tenance, and powder explosions, and conflagrations, 
and murders, and no end of other nice things. 


In the execution of their admirable plan of 
publishing complete scholarly and inexpensive edi- 
tions of the great British divines, Robert Carter & 
Brothers have issued a new impression of The Works 
of the Rev. John Newton, prefixed by Memoirs of his 
Life by the Rev. Richard Cecil. We have here two 
large volumes bound in one, embodying a vast mis- 
cellany of matter more or less curious, valuable and 
interesting. Here are narratives, letters, notes, ser- 
mons, hymns, all bearing the fervent emotion and old 
fashioned types of thought of their vigorous but 
rather narrow-minded author. 


The world can never tire of hearing about a 
man who has delighted it so much aud for so mapy 





most delightful tigers, and icebergs, and ship wrecks,’ 





generations as has Plutarch; and we may be sure that 
Archbishop Trench will be especially welcome im dis- 
coursing upon such a theme. Macmillan & Go. have 
just published in a pretty little volume four lectures 
which that accomplished prelate delivered last year to 
a literary society in Dublin, and which in this form 
bear the title of Plutarch, His Life, His Lives and His 
Morals. The lectures are pervaded by the tokens of 
their author’s learning and of his power of happy 
statement; and in spite of the fact that they seem to 
have been composed rather hastily they will be read 
with pleasure, and will be likely to stimulate many 
readers to a better acquaintance with the most de- 
lightful of biographers and moralists. 


There can be no doubt that people who speak 
the English language are beginning to awake to the 
importance of speaking it well. Violations of good 
English in common discourse are more frequently 
matters of pronunciation than of syntax or etymolo- 
gy; altbough in the latter crimes are frequent enough. 
To acquire a pure English pronunciation is not an 
easy task, nor to be achieved by any thing less than 
unrelaxing attention. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of—orthiepy. Messrs. Richard Soule and Loomis J. 
Campbell—scholars of note and honorable service— 
have aided all of us, who will take their aid, by col- 
lecting into an alphabetic list the words that are often 
mispronounced, and by indicating the correct usage 
in each case. Their valuable little volume, Pronounc- 
wg Handbook, is published by Lee & Shepard. 


Long will it be before the memories left by the 
benignant and wise presence of the Reverend F. D. 
Maurice will perish from the earth which he blessed so 
richly by his life. He was at once a philosopher and a 
saint. It was his custom during his summer vacations 
to tuke duty in some quiet English village; and it is 
said that he found more rest in ministering to the 
poor and iu speaking to them than in visits to water- 
ing-places or in foreign travel. As his widow says, 
“The poor heard him gladly. They understood his 
teaching and crowded to hear him.”’ And itis from a 
belief ‘‘ that words which went home to the hearts of 
many simple and ignorant people may be blessed to 
others, though unaccompanied by the voice and the 
face which made them so precious to those who heard 
them spoken,” that some of these rural discourses have 
been collected into a book and published by Macmil- 
lan & Co., London. It is called Sermons Preached in 
Country Churches. There are here forty-one sermons, 
and they are models of thoughtful and spiritual 
preahing, taking the tender simplicity of the plainest 
Saxon words. 

“The origin of meteoric astronomy as a sci- 
ence,” says Professor Daniel Kirkwood of Indiana 
University, ‘dates from the memorable star-shower 
of 1833. Soon after that brilliant display, it was found 
that similar phenomena had been witnessed, at nearly 
regular intervals, in former times. This discovery led 
at once to another, no less important, viz.: that the 
nebulous masses from which such showers are derived 
revolve about the sun in paths intersecting the earth’s 
orbit. The theory that these meteor-clouds are but the 
scattered fragments of disintegrated comets was an- 
nounced by several astronomers in 1867—a theory con- 
firmed in a remarkable manner by the shower of 
meteors from the débris of Biela’s comet on the 27th 
of November, 1872. To gratify the interest awakened 
by the discoveries here named is “the main design ” of 
Professor Kirk wood’s clearly written and neatly print- 
ed little book, Comets and Meteors: Their Phenomena 
in all Ages; Their Mutual Relations; and the Theory 
of their Origin. The publishers are J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 
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“ American Educational Reader.’ No. 5. 
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“ Anchor of the Soul.’’...... .... ..... * 50 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


LIFE INSURANCE A DUTY, 


AN that man be held guiltless who, 

in view of the manifold uncertain- 

ties of human life, does nothing towards 
securing his family against the wants and 





miseries which would follow his removal? | 


Should he be content with merely minis- 
tering to their daily neccss ties, forgetful 
of that possible future, when the single 
barrier which now stands between them 
and poverty may suddenly be laid low? 
Now, it is the fundamental benefit of life 
insurance that it prolongs the fruits of 
the father’s toil and care into the years 
that come after his decease. By this 
means he may make certain “that his 
work shall live afterhim.’’ The hands 
that are mouldering in the grave may 
still minister to the comfort of those for 
whom they labored in life. The voice 
which death has silenced may still speak 
to the mourners who survive, through 
this token of wise and loving fore- 
thought. And thus the man may, even 
in death, continue his support to them 
that are ‘‘ bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh.’”’ As a matter of natural obli- 
gation, therefore, what can excuse the 
neglect of so simple a means for dis- 
charging a plain duty as is furnished in 
the plan of life insurance? 

It is a subject, therefore, which makes 
its appeal to all that is most tender, and 
generous, and compassionate in the com- 
mon instincts of humanity. His must in- 
deed be a callous heart who can, un- 
moved, reflect upon the misery that 
awaits his family in case his death shall 
leave them unprovided with the means 
of livelihood. The man is not to be en- 
vied who, as he finds death staring him 
in the face, feels no pang at the thought 
of what that death must bring to those 
who, in losing him, lose all. One who 
loves his children, and his children’s 
mother, must feel in such an hour that 
“the bitterness of death” consists not 
alone in dying, but in the fate which, dy- 
ing, he is about to bequeath to them. 
‘To-morrow he will be gone, and what is 
to become of this little flock which he 
leaves behind him? Bitter poverty; 
keen mortification; the slender dole of 
common charity; perhaps even the de- 
grading associations of the almshouse, or 
the chverless surroundings of a public! 
hospital,—such may be the fate of those 
whose lives are as dear to himas his own. 
All this is within the range of possibility. 
‘The only way to prevent it is by life in- 
surance. The only place to buy life in- 
surance is of a good company. Such a 
company is the United States Life Ins. 
Co., of this city. And as such it is com- 
mended to the public, and especially to 
the lovers of their families. 





THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 


TPHE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is the 

cheapest and best illustrated weekly 
paper published. Every number con- 
tains from 10 to fifteen original engray- 
ings of new machinery, novel inventions, 
Bridges, Engineering works, Architec- 
ture, improved Farm Implements, and 
every new discovery in Chemistry. A 
year’s numbers contain 832 pages and 
several hundred engravings. Thousands 
of volumes are preserved for binding 
‘and reference. The practical receipts 
are well worth ten times the subscription 
price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. Speci- 
mens sent free. May be had of all News 
Dealers. 

PATENTS obtained on the best terms. 
Models of new inventions and sketches 
examined, and advice free. 
are published in the Scientific American 
the week they issue. Send for Pamphlet, 
110 pages, containing laws and full direc- 
tions for obtaining Patents. 

Address for the Paper, or concerning 
Patents, MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, 
N.Y. Branch office, cor. F and 7th Sts., 
Washington, D. C. 





Foster Brotuers, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, are offering a great bargain in 
English Tapestry Brussels carpets, a large 
line of beautiful patterns at one dollar 
aud twenty-five ($1.25) per yard, 


INSURANCE. 


8 a matter of justice to the National 
Life Insurance Company of the United 
States, with which the name of Mr. Jay Cooke 
has been prominently associated since its first 
inception, we publish the following, taken 
from the Insurance Monitor, of this city, 
| showing that the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. 
will in no way affect its solvency or prosper- 
ity: 





All patents | 


“ The present standing of the Company may 
| be summarized thus :—Its liabilities on the Ist 
of July were (as shown in the semi-annual 
statement) $1,862,560 on the reserve account. 
These figures were obtained, not by policy 
| grouping, but by a careful seriatim valuation 
of each individual risk. Its other liabilities 
brought the total, as shown in that statement, 
up to $1,930,097. In the nearly three months 
that have since elapsed, the death claims have 
diminished; and while the liabilities have 
been increasing (as in every other growing 
Company), that increase has not kept pace 
with the accumulating assets, which have ad- 
vanced at least $75,000 in the interval. Now, 
what has the ‘ National’ to offset these liabili- 
ties? Two indisputable items will of them- 
selves furnish a sufficient answer. Locked 
up, not in any private banker's office, but in 
the Company’s own safes, in the United States 
Treasury, in the New York Department, and 
in the Treasury of the Dominion of Canada, 
are U. S. Government bonds to the amount of 
over $422,300, and first mortgage loans to the 
amount of $1,568,231. These mortgages are 
not on farm property, nor on property now 
or liable to become unproductive. They are 
all on improved city property in our populous 
centers, and worth two hundred per cent. of 
the lien. We might stop right here, strike out 
every other asset in the Company’s possession, 
and these two millions of the best securities 
in the land would of themselves cover, not 
merely the policy-holders, but every other 
liability against the Company, stockholders’ 
excepted. But it is not proposed to stop here. 
Other items swell the assets at the present 
date to the round sum of $3,190,000. . 
Concerning the cash in bank and trust com- 
panies, the Philadelphia office never deposited 
a dollar with Mr. Cooke nor any other private 
banker. Their deposits were with the ‘ Fidel- 
ity’ and ‘ First National’ of their own city. . 
. « Notadollar has been loaned, either on 
the Company's own stock, or on ‘ Northern 
Pacific.” . . Mr. Cooke was ever ready to 
|Tend his aid and credit, while on the other 
| hand he as rigidly withheld from any act that 
| should involve the Company's standing with 
| his own. He was a friend in his counsels, a 
stranger in his dealings. The extent to which 
he controlled its finances may be summed up 
thus: He never originated or suggested a sin- 
gle mortgage or any other loan, except such 
as were made to his own house. No business 
ever came to the Company through him, nor 
did he ever accept a commission for any busi- 
ness he might do for the Company. His posi- 
| tion as Chairman of the Finance Committee 
was simply advisory. In his last extremity, 
when the officers might have found it ex- 
tremely embarrassing to refuse an appeal for 
aid, that appeal never came, and the banker 
fell, leaving the Company he had done so 
much to establish, financially unharmed... . 
We have but a word to add for the benefit of 
the policy-holders of the ‘ National.’ It has 
never been our fortune to know a company 
whose accounts have been kept with more 
rigid accuracy and clearness than those of this 
one. Everything required to show the stand- 
ing of its affairs at any moment, from any as- 
pect, is kept, as far as possible, up to date, in 
the most accurate and convenient shape. Not 
only does its business show a constant and rapid 
increase, but the increase is of the most valu- 
ablejcharacter. The bulk of its policies are for 
life, the most profitable of any, and it has not 
an investment of any magnitude which is not 
realizing a profitable return. The collaterals 
held are as good as those of the banks. The 
‘National’ is stronger to-day than ever, and 
if frightened policy-holders should suffer 
their contracts to lapse, the Company would 
only be made stronger by such unwise aban- 
|donment of the accumulations held against 
policy liabilities. We trust no one will take 
counsel of his fears, but rather hold on to his 
policy in the National as an investment re- 
moved as far from change or danger as the 
mutability of human affairs ever permits.” 




















FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

LANG & NAU. 





HApPPy now are the children whose 
thoughtful parents have bought for them 
“Avilude. or Game of Birds.’’ They gather 
around the table with bright eyes and smiling 
faces as it’s announced, ** We are to have a 
game of Avilude.”’ A whole winter of enjoy- 
ment combined with instruction for seventy- 
five cents. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, 
by West & Lee, Lamerrsing, Mass. 


The Skin ‘of the Teeth. 


The enamel! is literally “‘ the skin of the 
teeth,” and to render this pearly envelope im- 
rishable, as well as Lit all you have to 

0 is to use SOZODONT daily, 











From the “Insurance Times.” 

BROOKLYN Lire.--The Brooklyn Life 
Insurance Company of New York isthe recipi- 
ent of a handsome compliment from the In- 
surance Commissioner of Missouri,who, in his 
strictures upon the delay and imperfection of 
the annual returns made by the life compa- 
nies, excepts the Brooklyn Life, which he 
avers “did not wait to accumulate a surplus 
out of unrealized premiums, interest accrued, 
&c., but having its business, external and in- 
ternal, wellin hand, sent in a statement which 
left no point for criticism.” This company 
richly merits this favorable notice, as it is con- 
ducted with an exemplary spirit of enterprise. 
justice and exactitude. The men at its hea 
are gentlemen of high character, rare ability, 
practical experience, and rigid probity. The 
company is, indeed, in every respect entitled 
to the full confidence and most extended fa- 
vor of the American people. 


“On TRIAL” AT HALF Price.—That 
every reader of the CHRISTIAN UNION may 
know from trial that THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
is the best, most practical, and useful Health 
and Family Magazine, the publisher pro- 
poses to send it to every reader of this paper 
three months for 25 cents. Price $2.00a year; 
20 cents a number. AGENTS WANTED. Ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, 
N. Y., naming the CHRISTIAN UNION, 

WomMaAn’s WorK AND WoMAN’S HEALTH. 
—The claim of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewin 
Machine to the first place in the foremost ran 
of family sewing machines, is founded not 
only upon its working qualities but also upon 
the fact, as testified to many physicians of 
eminence, that it can used by delicate 
women without danger or detriment to health. 

THE Toilet and. Family Soaps manu- 
factured by Cuas. 8. Hiaains & Co., are ac- 
knowledged by all to pe the finest Soaps in 
the market, 

COLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘‘ CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 
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Call me your Darling again. Song and Cho 
Stewart. 3 

Doh’t believe them, Darling. Song and Cho. 
Wellman. ° 





Go and learn a Trade. Song and Cho.....Hays. 
Good, sweet Ham, Comic Song and Cho. 

Stewart. 
I love you my Love. Song and Cho.. Hays. %5 


In our Boat. Morceau de Salon......... “Wilson. 35 
Little Sunshine. Song and Cho..........Danks. 30 
Take this Letter to my Mother. Song and Cho. 

ays. 


oO 
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HOW SHALL WE CHOOSE OUR 
JUDGES? 

HE most urgent political question which the 

people of this State have now in hand would 

be settled very easily and very wisely, if it could 
only be viewed, by the people who have to settle 
it, in a passionless and a colorless light. Let us see 
if we can escape for a few minutes from the dema- 
gogues whose interest it is to raise these passions 
and to interfuse these bewildering colors, and get 
a glimpse of the case as it really is. 

What is the question? It relates to a certain 
class of officers required by every civilized com- 
munity. How shall these officers be chosen? In 
any case, in our political system, they are chosen 
by the people ; but in one case they are chosen by 
the people directly, and in the other case they are 
chosen by the people indirectly. With reference 
to the.class of officers now referred to, the simple 
question is, whether the popular choice shall be 
direct or indirect. It has nothing to do with in- 
creasingthe power of the popular will, or of dimin- 
ishing it: it merely inquires, how shall the pop- 
ular wili manifest itself? Shall the people choose 
these officers by their own votes, or by the vote of 
a third person whom the people have already 
chosen for that very purpose ? 

Now, the point which we wish to make in the 
first place is, that the ultimate power of the people 
is the same in either case. The people do not lose 
their power by delegating it to a partieular person 
for a particular purpose. All free society is based 
upon this necessity of doing some things by repre- 
sentatives. The people in this country make their 
own laws; but they do it by representatives. 
They are the source of all authority, military and 
civil ; but they exereise that authority in some in- 
stances by their own hands, and in others by the 
hands of those whom they have themselves em- 
‘powered to do it. But whether by themselves or 
by their representatives, by their own hands or 
the hands which they have clothed with their own 
sanctions, it is the people who do the act all the 
same. When, therefore, the question arises how 
the people shall select the various officers, mili- 
tary and civil, which the people continually re- 
quire, it is but a demagogue-trick to allege that 
one mode increases and the other diminishes the 
ultimate power of the people. 

With this made clear, it is perfectly easy for an 
honest and patriotic mind to see that for certain 
kinds of public service the best mode of choice is 
direct, and that for other kinds the best mode is 
indirect. 

Thus, where the service is such as to require the 
sort of character and ability which may be called 
general rather than special, and of which the peo- 
ple, with their general information, can form a safe 








opinion, the best mode of choosing the persons to 
discharge that service is the direct one. Exam- 
ples of this kind of service are furnished by the 
Presidency of the United States, the governorship 
of each State, the representation of the people in 
Congress and in the State legislatures, and in the 
duties of supervisors, and of some other local 
officers. In all these forms of service, the fitness 
is of a general rather than of a special character : 
the mass of an intelligent and virtuous people can 
form a direct judgment upon it; and they ought, 
therefore, to exercise a direct choice concerning it. 
But the public service is a very varied one; and 
there are some forms of it which require special 
and technical training; and it is impossible for 
the mass even of the most virtuous and intelligent 
people to form a direct opinion upon the com- 
parative qualifications of those who may be can- 
didates for these forms of service. For instance, 
the people of the United States own an astronom- 
ical observatory at Washington, and they have a 
learned astronomer to serve them in its superin- 
tendence ; and they pay him a respectable salary 
for doing so. But to act as astronomer in the Na- 
tional Observatory, a man needs to be specially 
educated for it. This is what we call a special and 
technical fitness. Who will pretend that the mill- 
ions of the American people—intelligent and in- 
structed as they are—have a sufficient technical 
knowledge of the science of astronomy to be able 
to form a direct opinion upon the comparative 
qualifications of the men who may aspire to be 
superintendent of the National Observation? Ac- 
cordingly, in this instance, as the people cannot 
form a direct opinion, they do not make a direct 
choice. So of several other kinds of public ser- 
vice. And thus, at last, we reach the conclusion 
that when the fitness required is so general as to 
be within the range of the general judgment of 
the people, the people are wise in exercising a 
direct choice; but that where the fitness required 
is special and technical, for the people to insist 
upon exercising a direct choice would be foolish, 
and would react in calamity and in shame upon 
their own service and upon themselves. 
If our readers have accompanied us thus far, we 
know that they will go with us to the end of the 
journey. How shall we choose the men who are 
to serve us in that grave, complex and most diffi- 
cult function which is filled by the judges in our 
Courts of law? Is it possible to conceive of a form 
of public service, in which, besides personal pro- 
bity, there is needed a greater amount of special 
and technical training than this? And will any 
one but a brazen and shameless sycophant of the 
people assert that of the comparative merits of 
the candidates for this service the people can form 
a direct opinion? And if the people continue to 
insist upon exercising a direct choice in this mat- 
ter, will they not continue to find themselves in 
the future, as they have found themselves in the 
past, swindled, robbed, outraged, and disgraced, 
by the very judges whom they have chosen ? 














THE CASE OF KING COFFEE. 


RITANNIA’S housekeeping goes but ill this 

year. Not to mention the unexpected set- 
tling of the American piper’s unpleasant and ex- 
tortionate bill for the little Alabama dance, many 
other items in her current account-book vex that 
thrifty dame. Her diminishing yield of iron and 
coal, her short crops, her inability to offset the in- 
creasing claims of her laborers with the eonces- 
sions of her landlords, the chronic grumble of the 
British tax-payer, the growing cost of royalty and 
the growing disaffection toward that expensive 
pageant, all these worries keep her awake .0° 
nights. And, as if suffering virtue must be yet 
farther smitten for the behoof of the unrighteous, 
as in the days of Job, a foreign war now insists 
upon immediate attention. 

That power which, as Mr. Webster forcibly ob- 
served, has dotted over the surface of the whole 
globe with her possessions and military posts, 
whose morning drum-beat, following the sun and 
keeping pace with the hours, circles the earth 
with one continuous and unbroken strain of the 
martial airs of England, is at present engaged in 
rehearsing those enkindling melodies to the un- 
tutored ear of Ashantee. King Coffee of that 
sovereignty, with his dusky legions, some time 
since, pounced on the neighboring Fantees, scat- 
tering fire and slaughter. The Fantees, who are 
the allies of the English, called on the English 
garrisons for protection. The garrisons, respond- 
ing, pursued the belligerent Ashantees, and got 
very much the worst of it. King Coffee, naturally 





elated at his success, became more aggressive, was 


a second time attacked, and a second time came 
off so well that the “revolt,” as the English pa- 
pers call it, became a general war. And England 
has been forced to send out a large expedition to 
strike for the altars and the fires of the Fantees, 
or, in other words, for the continuance of the 
profitable Guinea coast-trade. 

If parity of purpose invites sympathy between 
nations, it is the Ashantees, perhaps, who may 
lay claim to American predilection. For King 
Coffee asserts, upon the honor of a Caboceer, that 
the whole difficulty is a question of transporta- 
tion merely. Those bloated capitalists, the Fan- 
tees, have, he avers, the monopoly of the carrying 
trade, charge what they will, grind the faces of 
the mild and helpless Ashantees, and are aided 
and abetted in these tyrannous practices by the 
perfidious English. As a consequence, the trade 
in rum, trinkets, and other necessaries of life, by 
which the lofty civilization of Ashantee is sus- 
tained, threatens to die out, reducing three mill- 
ions of sturdy and proud-spirited yeomen to beg- 
gary or starvation. For which sufficient reasons 
even the Ashantee worm is ready to turn at last. 
And what choice is left the humane father of an 
outraged people, asks, in effect, the militant King 
Coffee, but to lead them against their oppressors 
to liberty or death ? 

It is true that the Fantees declare that for fifty 
years they have been pillaged at will by their bar- 
barous northern neighbors, and that this new raid 
is without excuse, as without provocation. But 
when did monopolists ever admit their extortions ? 
And however straightforward Fantee may have 
been in this especial instance, it is certain that the 
history of Britannia’s occupation of the Gold 
Coast is the history of a course of double-dealing 
with both parties to the neighborhood quarrels, 
as that haughty ruler’s traditional way is. So 
that now she seems likely to fulfill the saying of 
one of her famous sons, that all lies end at last in 
broken heads. 

For King Coffee can set in the field one hundred 
thousand men. Dutch adventurers have drilled 
these troops, and Yankee peddlers have smuggled 
them powder and shot. All the coast-tribes save 
the Fantees recognize their belligerent rights, and 
are certain to afford them moral support, at least 
until they have been handsomely whipped. They 
are the skillfullest of bush-whackers, and their 
country is covered with forest and jungie. They 
are proof against malaria, while the approaching 
rainy season brings swift death to Europeans. 
More than all, since in Guinea as in England noth- 
ing succeeds like success, the Fantees themselves 
are likely to desert the English cause for the 
Ashantee, if that appears to them to be the win- 
ning side. 

Moreover, that bad management of the War 
Office which disgraced the English name during 
the campaign in the Crimea seems to cling to it 
like Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea. Sir Garnett 
Wolseley, the commander of the present expedi- 
tion, has been loudly denounced as the most unfit 
man in England to conduct an African war. He 
has been supplied with officers as generously as 
our army was equipped with brigadiers in 1861. 
But men and other munitions of war appear to be 
thought less essential. His own ship was sent out 
so low in the water as to be unseaworthy, so bad- 
ly caulked as to leak freely, and so recently paint- 
ed that almost every man on board fell ill from 
painter's eolic. It is not unlikely that a waste of 
life in camp and hospital, like that which sickened 
tender hearts in the Turkish campaign of 1854, 
may follow on these ill-considered preparations. 

As to the final issue of a war between the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the disunited sovereignties of 
West Africa, there cannot be two opinions. But 
the contest may be long, and it must be cruel, 
costly and exhaustive. So that sober tax-payers, 
who respect general solvency more than general 
glory, of whom Mr. John Bright is the type, al- 
ready ask why King Coffee, having retired to his 
own dominions and hung up his bruiséd arms for 
monuments, should not be left there to caper 
nimbly in his two streets-full of ladies’ chambers, 
chastisement being ‘reserved to some possible fu- 
ture when it shall be not only more imperative 
but more feasible. They recall the fact that the 
Abyssinian expedition was announced to be sim- 
ply a demonstration in force, and that it cost nine 
millions of pounds. They had been officially as- 
sured, they say, that the oppressive income tax 
would be materially lightened this year, whereas 
this Ashantee business threatens to raise it from 
three-pence to six-pence in the pound. 

This breath of discontent gathers such daily in- 





crease of volume that it may yet blow the present 
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ministry out of place. More than that, it fans the 
flame of smouldering hostility toward the throne 
which is ever creeping under the firm crust of the 
established order. Destiny uses strange tools. In 
her compelling hands it is not impossible that a 
savage African chief, intent on vulgar spoils, may 
do more to set the feet of England republic-ward 
than the philosophy, the humanity, the economic 
arguments, the eloquence of her republicans, the 
misery of her appealing masses, or the success of 
the United States. 





| THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


NE of the paradoxes of our modern life was 
O the meeting of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, following quickly on the adjournment of the 
Evangelical Alliance. Payne Smith and Christlieb, 
Dorner, Fisch, MeCosh and Hodge, Bishop Simp- 
son and the Hindoo Sheshadri have hardly 
stepped off the stage before there appear in their 
places before the public Frothingham and Hig- 
ginson, Weiss and Abbott. For our own part, 
we are not sorry to have orthodoxy subjected 
to scrutiny so severe. Both because we are con- 
scious of its imperfections, and because we have 
profound faith in the stability of what is funda- 
mental in evangelical Christianity, do we welcome 
the frank criticism of the able and earnest men of 
the Free Religious Association. We shall certainly 
not deny to them all the freedom of thought and 
opinion that we claim for ourselves. We have no 
more right to pillory them with hard names than 
we have toinflict physical penalties for differences 
of opinion. Their ability is beyond dispute, and 
many of them evince that sense of having a mis- 
sion which is ennobling to any man, whatever his 
opinions. Doubters they are, but sturdy, honest 
doubters, from whom we may not withhold sincere 
respect. For honest and outspoken skepticism is 
better than dry and fruitless belief. 

The tactics, if we may so speak, of the Free Re- 
ligionists, are those of attack. ‘ It could not be 
otherwise indeed, since the Association has no 
common ground but that of opposition to ortho- 
doxy. Every member is a separate Free Religious 
Association in himself, and in some sense at vari- 
ance with every other. The somewhat imposing 
presence of the Evangelical Alliance seems to have 
produced, by outside pressure, something more 
approximating to unity than we have observed in 
previous sessions, but even this was only a unity 
of negation. There is, therefore, little about Free 
Religion to criticise—it has no tenets. It is an 
army of free lances, presenting no front that one 
may attack. 

With many things that were said a “liberal 
evangelical” cannot but find himself in cordial 
sympathy. The very candid paper of Professor 
Youmans on ‘‘The Religious Work of Science” 
might have been read with very few modifications 
before the Alliance itself. Mr. Frothingham’s de- 
nunciations of the specific stupidities of certain 
Evangelical persons was not put half so strongly 
as we could have done it ourselves. Mr. Weiss’s 
criticism of the Alliance for giving so many days 
to theology, and so short a time at the very last to 
“Social Evils,” was a point excellently taken. But 
why then did the Free Religious Association itself 
give its time to the discussion of theological ques- 
tions, with scarcely a moment to social evils ?—if, 
indeed, it does not consider orthodoxy the chief 
social evil of all; in which case we imagine a mem- 
ber of the Alliance might retort in kind. We, for 
our part, would have been better pleased had both 
these bodies given more attention to the great prac- 
tical problems that lie so heavily on the hearts of 
all philanthropic men. 

For it is in this direction that the Free Religion- 
ists have yet to win their spurs. It has been said 
that Liberal Christianity has to show that it can 
pray. But Free Religion has yet to show that it 
can lift up men. Not in the sense of correcting 
abuses and abolishing public wrongs, for several 
members of this body are eminent in this work ; 
but in the civilizing and elevating of individuals. 
We have a right to ask that Free Religion, before 
it can establish its claims, shall point us to 
means that may take the place of mission 
Sunday-schools, and sailors’ Bethels, city missions 
among the poor, and such like labor at the very 
foundations of reform. They tell us that ortho- 
doxy, instead of the bread of life, gives a stone of 
hard doctrine. Which is better, mere doctrine or 
mere criticism? If the orthodox give a stone, 
the Free Religionists give a whetstone. But the 
reproach of preaching abstractions is passing 
away. The prevalent spirit of to-day in the 
churches is less and less dogmatic, The age is 





tending away from the schoolmen and their dog- 
mas, which, however nutritious in the medieval 
period, are now for the most part but husks. 

Nothing could be more candid than the way 
in which several members of the Association 
referred to the evident progress which Evan- 
gelical Christianity has made in the direction of 
larger views. ‘‘If things proceed at this rate,” 
said Prof. Youmans, ‘‘in twenty years more we 
shall expect to see the whole Alliance rise to its 
feet in expression of respect and gratitude when 
the names of Spencer and Darwin are mentioned.” 
We should not wonder if, in twenty years more, 
when the heat of present debate has cooled, the 
Alliance should testify in some way its respect for 
the labors of Mr. Darwin, whatever it may then 
think of the justness of all his conclusions. But 
Evangelical theologians are not the only ones that 
have been slow to see whatever of truth there may 
be in Darwin’s hypothesis. The ‘‘ hail” of oppo- 
sition that the new school of scientists have had to 
endure, and of which Mr. Youmans complains, has 
not come wholly nor chiefly from theologians. It 
may be twenty years yet before the French Insti- 
tute will conclude to elect Mr. Darwin to a corres- 
ponding membership, or Prof. Agassiz consent to 
accept the development hypothesis. In the Al- 
liance itself, theologians so eminent and conserva- 
tive as McCosh and Hodge refused to declare 
themselves in opposition to Darwinism, and it was 
left to a distinguished geologist from Canada to 
utter the strongest words against it. 

This progressive spirit in Evangelical Christian- 
ity is our hope; it is this that we put against the 
deadness of conservatism on the one hand, and 
the destructiveness of Free Religion on the other. 
So long as Evangelical Christianity holds fast to a 
vital faith in the God revealed in Christ, and keeps 
an open mind toward the changing phases of hu- 
man thought and the new conquests of science, it 
must remain the most promising agency for the 
world’s moral and spiritual regeneration. 





ALL THE WAY FROM ZANZIBAR, 


y= the Christian Alliance was holding on 
its shining way in New York, and every- 
body was pleased with everybody, and a gracious 
glow illuminated every face, it seems that Satan 
was walking about too, and noosing some of the 
most illustrious guests. Who would have thought 
that the Dean of Canterbury would have been 
caught in his toils! But there are some men, it 
would seem, that neither age, nor learning, nor 
station can restrain. This eminent prelate, and 
yet more excellent man, not reflecting on the de- 
pravity of his heart, nor watching against the perils 
of benevolent sympathy, actually sat down, on the 
Lord’s day, to the communion of the Lord’s Sup- 
per with non-Episcopal Christians! We believe 
that he even prayed with them, and treated them 
as if he lovedthem! Had he disdained their com- 
pany, had he fallen back on the sanctity of his 
order, had he assumed a consciousness of his pre- 
eminence as a regular sinner over the irregular sin- 
ners who had never put their feet in the apostles’ 
foot-prints, it would have given joy to multitudes 
who are now ashamed of the Dean of Canterbury 
because in acting like a Christian gentleman he 
forgot, as they affirm, that he was a churchman. 

The good and venerable Dr. Potter, Bishop of 
New York, thought of many things; the excel- 
lent clergy of the Episcopal churches of New York 
thought of many things when this astounding 
event was made known to them. But none of 
them were nimble enough to get ahead of that 
glorious ex-missionary from Zanzibar, Bishop 
Tozer, who came bouncing into the newspapers 
with a long letter, addressed to ‘‘ My Lord Bishop” 
of New York, and full of amazement, of grief, 
wonder, and affectionate indignation. Dear Bishop 
Potter, what will you do with this shining title ? 
Titles, like mud, may be removed, but are apt to 
leave a spot behind; and if ‘‘My Lord Bishop 
Potter” shall find himself addressed as ‘*‘ My Lord” 
he ought not to blame the natives. It was made 
known unto us by the Bishop of Zanzibar ! 

But shall such alacrity cease with one bound, 
because, like the grasshopper, it jumped with- 
out looking and came down flying all abroad ? 
There are ever so many things in this and other 
dioceses which our Bishop in partibus should set 
right. [Gorheyii, in his tripartite Hyppocastrion, 
thus defines a bishop in partibus : ‘‘ It often hap- 
pens that men are more than enough for priest- 
hood, and not quite enough for the office of bishop. 
Such are ordained in part, or so much as there is 
of them, and it is usual to send them abroad that 





they may grow to the full measure of a bishop.” 
P. 976, London, 1562. ] 

But now comes Bishop Cummins, of Kentucky 
—a live bishop and apparently not much injured 
as yet—who convicts our beloved Tozer of funda- 
mental ignorance of the canons and customs of the 
English Church and of the Church in the United 
States, and affirms the right of every Episcopal 
clergyman to commune with Christian brethren 
outside of the pale of the honored Church of which 
he is so worthy a bishop. More than this, our 
Kentucky friend gives the Rituwalists a stunning 
compliment, and thinks that, when they and a few 
others are squelched, the Episcopal Church will 
be that ‘‘ Haven of Rest” for which so many are 
sighing. We shall watch the result of this pleas- 
ing comedy. It is certainly true that a Christian 
may find food and shelter and good instruction in 
the venerable Episcopal Church, and that he may 
be greatly helped toward heaven. But ought any 
one to be urged to enter her communion just now 
on the plea that she is a harbor of peace, and that 
such splittings and criminations and disputes as 
disturb other sects find no place in her ? 








OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

—The American Institute, like all mundane in- 
stitutions, has its ups and downs. That is to say, its 
exhibitions are more interesting one year than they 
are another. This year the show seems to us better 
than it has been for at least two years. The exhibition 
is as usual in the large “ Rink,” as it was originally 
called, on Third Avenue, just above 63d street. The 
Institute has now been in existence more than forty 
years, and its annual exhibitions have, with few ex- 
ceptions, shown an increasing influence in favor of the 
useful and decorative arts. It is useless to attempt to 
specify in a paragraph like this even a fractional part 
of the articles exhibited. The various processes of 
manufacture which one may observe at leisure, are al- 
ways most attractive to the mechanically inclined 
visitor. One of the most interesting features this year 
is the making of shoes by machinery. Another is a 
wonderful new sewing-machine, which does a fabulous 
number of different things, sewing leather and fine 
goods indiscriminately and with equal ease. One may 
also observe the making of genuine butter from stea- 
rine, the manufacture of silk, the scroll sawing, the 
rock-drilling, the steam-pumping, and so on ad inf. 
The latest addition is one which is calculated to send a 
natural born angler straight to the fishing tackle de- 
partment. It is a brook trout, weighing, according to 
his keepers, ten pounds. Builders will find much to 
interest them in the household department. Améng 
other things, a new adaptation of hollow brick work, 
and an excellent and durable elastic cement, for rough 
wood work, and for use on wooden roofs and al sorts 
of walls, particularly attract our attention. Both 
these are worth inspection in these days of high in- 
surance and great fires. 

—Miss Louise May Alcott, author of Work and 
other novels, in a Jetter excusing herself for not com- 
ing to the late Woman Suffrage meeting in this city, 
said: ‘*When I read your note aloud to the family, 
asking, ‘What shall I say to Mrs. Stone?” my honored 
father instantly replied, ‘Tell her you are ready to 
follow your leader, sure that it could not have a better 
one.’ My brave old mother, with the ardor of many 
unquenchable Mays shining in her face, cried out, 
‘Tell her I am seventy-three, but mean to go to the 
polls before I die, even if my three daughters have to 
carry me.’”’ 

-—The attacks upon Scribner's Magazine for 
publishing Dr. Blauvelt’s remarkable papers on ‘* Mod- 
ern Skepticism’’ are about as ridiculous as anything 
we have lately seen. Has Protestantism, like Popery, 
an index expurgatorius? If so, who are its authorized 
compilers? The editor of the magazine treats these 
assailants with contemptuous defiance. Dr. Blauvelt’s 
articles are understood to be part of a book, to be pub- 
lished ere long, vindicating Christianity by what he 
regards as a better and more effectual method than 
that hitherto adopted. He is understood to hold firmly 
to the orthodox faith. 


—The Michigan Constitutional Convention has 
adopted an article providing that women shall be eli- 
gible to the offices of register of deeds, notary public, 
offices connected with schools and libraries, and such 
others as may be designated by law. A proposition to 
submit the question of woman suffrage to the people 
was laid on the table, and probably will not be dis- 
turbed. 

—It must be conceded, we fear, that the Bing- 
hampton Asylum for Inebriates is a failure. The Rev. 
Mr. Bush, the retiring chaplain, says that cases of re- 
form are few. Only three of the eighty-two patients 
under the first administration have continued in a 
course of total abstinence, and all these eighty-two be- 
longed to the higher class of society, and are intelli- 
gent, well-educated men. We wish we could hope that 
this statement is erroneous. 

—Professor Arnold Guyot, of Princeton, N. J., 
the author of Guyot’s well-known text-books on 
geography, has been awarded a medal of the highest 
class by the Vienna Exposition. 
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A BAD BARGAIN. 


ROBABLY a considerable proportion of the 
readers of the New Testament have been 
puzzled to understand how the devil’s proposition 
to Christ, ‘‘All these things will I give thee if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me,” could constitute 
any considerable temptation to him. Probably 
most readers of Faust have regarded the plot of 
that drama as quite impossible, and the notion 
that any one should make the bargain which 
Faust made with Mephistopheles, as in the last 
‘degree incredible, even assuming, for the sake of 
the story, that Mephistopheles might be ready to 
make it. Yet the proffer of the devil to Christ is 
continually made, in a form less flattering, to 
young men, standing as Jesus stood on the thresh- 
old of life; and the contract into which Faust 
entered with Mephistopheles is one of the com- 
monest in bargaining in America. The lawyers 
distinguish bet ween express and implied contracts. 
The contract with Mephistopheles is generally im- 
plied, not express; that is the chief difference be- 
tween the American and tho German Faust. This 
bargain is in effect made by every man who ex- 
changes his life for those things whose whole ad- 
vantage lies in their power to minister to his life. 
The man who should sell himself for a suit of 
clothes would be wise in comparison with these 
bargainers. The Irishman whosold his dinner for a 
kettle to cook it in was not guilty of a greater bull 
than is the American who barters his life, physical, 
intellectual and spiritual, for a fine house, a hand- 
some carriage, an honorable position, and plenty 
of money. 

We do not wish to be rec%pned among the de- 
criers of wealth. Other thin.#} being equal, wealth 
is much better than pove%gy, competence than 
penury. There is great lu:;fy in always having 
plenty of money for ones, and still greater in 
always having enough witl--4hich to do for others. 
At least so we have alwas! agined ; we do not 
write from any personal e%:prience of the luxury. 
But the very essence of th«.%leasure is the ability 
to do for oneself and for ot 44s ; and money which 
is gained at the expense of-Jis power is as useless 
as the bag of gold to the *@riner cast away on a 
desert island where there % no markets. Love 
in a cottage is certainly $Mter than a mansion 
wherein is no love; but {ye in the mansion is 
etter than either. ‘ Betés¢ is a dinner of herbs 
where love is than a stalle#!ox and hatred there- 
with.” Certainly. But bétiter yet is the stalled 
ox where love is. The wise ruler evidently was no 
vegetarian ; and if one has-a wife and a crowd of 
hungry children, it is a cro#3 hard to bear to put 
‘them off with herbs wher they need the roast. 
More than one clergyman has written his sermon 
on the vanities of the world in a study carpeted 
with Brussels, with a bright fire glowing in the 
grate, his feet encased in embroidered slippers and 
his body in a comfortable dressing-gown, and per- 
haps the fumes of a delicate Havana lending their 
dubious fragrance to the atmosphere. We do not 
join the host of those who denounce the pleasures 
of the world, nor, as we read the New Testament, 
does it give its sanction to their denunciations. 
On the contrary, by Christ’s pertinent question, 
‘* What is a man advantaged if he gain the whole 
world and lose himself?” it is pretty clearly inti- 
‘mated that there is some advantage in gaining the 
-world if a man does not pay too high a price for 
it, which it is yet more clearly intimated many are 
in the habit of doing. 

This is what we mean bya bad bargain: the 
bargain every man makes who barters himself for 
the world. 

Such a man, for example, is Mr. Demetrius. 
“Twenty years ago he was a clerk in New York. 

He was fresh from the country, had the ruddy 
glow of health on his cheeks, the freshness of his 
-own country air in his face, his eyes sparkled like 
the lakes in his native State, his step was elastic, 
and his voice blithe and cheery. He could walk 
his ten miles a day without lessening his capacity 
for business ; he could eat a good dinner and ask 
no doctor’s indulgence beforehand and no doctor's 
absolution afterwards. He was well educated ; his 
cultured mind had caught glimpses enough of the 
wide field of literature to give him a longing to 
enter it and forage there. His heart was full of ar- 
dent and warm impulses. The tale of distress al- 
ways brought moisture to his eye, and carried his 
hand to his pocket too often for his own welfare or 

that even of the professional beggars who preyed 
-on his rusticity. He had a dream of a dear wife, 

whom he was yet to find, and of loving children 
clustering around his hearthstone ; of a vigorous 
and useful manhood; of a calm, quiet and fruitful 

















industry was a longing for a larger purse for the 
sake of the abundant good he could do with it. 

Twenty years of profitable industry have passed 
by. He has been what men call a successful man. 
He lives in a palatial mansion ; he rides, or rather 
his wife does, in a luxurious carriage ; his children 
lack nothing of education which a well-filled purse 
ean provide for them; his credit is unlimited; his 
career has been stained by no evasions of the es- 
tablished rules of mercantile honor ; and mothers 
point him out to their boys as an example of what 
industry, assiduity, and devotion to business can 
accomplish. ‘‘ He started in life without a cent; 
he now returns an income of $100,000 a year ;” this 
is their summing up of his life. This is the esti- 
mate of the credit side of the ledger, when they 
turn to the book of life to read its answer to 
Christ's question, ‘‘ What is a man advantaged if 
he gain the whole world and lose himself ?” 

But they have forgotten to look at the debtor 
side of the account; or rather of that side Mr. 
Demetrius makes no exhibit to the world. 

His table is spread with luxuries; but his devo- 
tion to business has ruined his digestion, and of 
his abundance he can eat little or nothing. The 
glow is no longer in his cheeks, nor the freshness 
in his face, nor the sparkle in his eye, nor the 
elasticity in his step. Thesnow that never melts 
has come all too soon upon his brow; he sleeps 
without peace, and rises unrested; and his chil- 
dren have nothing of that vigor and health which 
is the charm of youth, and which every parent 
ought to hold in entail for his heirs, and give un- 
harmed as an inheritance to them. He has long 
since lost his early appetite for literature. He 
reads his morning paper at the breakfast table, 
and dozes over his evening paper after his late 
dinner. He has a handsome library : the volumes 
are all bound in library binding; the collection 
tempts his pastor, at every call, to violate the 
tenth commandment. But the doors of the hand- 
some book-cases are never opened by the father, 
rarely by the mother, infrequently by the chil- 
dren. The pictures that hang upon his wall were 
chosen for him by an artist friend ; for seeing he 
sees not; and he has no better way to estimate 
their value than by referring to his bills. In the 
heart, where of old the flames of generous sympa- 
thy and warm and ardent love burned brightly, 
are now only the cold ashes of a faint remem- 
brance of a regretted youth. The tear now never 
comes to the eye at the appeal of distress ; and the 
hand goes to the pocket only when the gift will add 
his name to a list of honored subscribers, where it 
is his personal pride and his business interest that 
it should be found. The dream of a loving wife 
and a group of loving children has never been re- 
alized; the one yields him public respect, the 
others befitting deference and obedience ; for his 
home is not a place of strife or bitterness. But 
he has never found time to educate love in his 
children, and the market affords no tutor who can 
teach it along with music, French, drawing, and 
the other accomplishments. So the heart is dead, 
and the home is loveless—a corpse of a home, 
from which the soul, that is love, has fled, or into 
which God never was permitted to breathe it. 

Self made, men call Mr. Demetrius. Self un- 
made, they should call him. He has, in truth, 
made everything but himself; that he has lost. 

We, who see this process of subtle self-destruc- 
tion going on about us every day, lift this word of 
warning, not to the Faust who has already closed 
his bargain with Mephistopheles, but to the one 
who is still listening to his suggestions. There are 
many merchant princes in New York who are 
princes in character as well as in wealth and in 
position ; but there are many whom men call rich 
whom God summons at the last to the judgment 
bar with ‘‘ Thou fool!” many that seem to them- 
selves and to their neighbors wise, the one fatal 
and unconscious bargain of whose life makes ruin 
of all the rest. 





A GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 
BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
HE clouds are breaking—radiant scene! 
Blue, blue as only heaven is blue— 
The heaven that Heaven Itself smiles through 
Unfolds its depths serene. 


Oh, fair as Hope the rainbow gleams 
The tempest’s angry frown above, 
But lovely as the Face of Love 

Yon revelation seems ! 








WASHINGTON IRVING once, wher picking up an 
apple under a tree in his own orchard, was accosted by an 
urchin of the neighborhood, who, not recognizing him as the 
proprietor, offered to show him a tree where he could get 
some better apples than those. “ But,” said the boy, we 
must take care the old man does n’t see us.” I went with him, 


The Sunday-School. _ 





If the teachers get the benefit of a good many sugges- 
tions from the reformers who are aiming to improve the Sun- 
day-school, they ought to accept it rather as a compliment 
than otherwise. They make up the strong and jointed parts of 
the school machinery, and must consent to be hammered and 
lubricated at intervals if the craft does not run well. They 
are called upon to do more work themselves, that their schol- 
ars may enjoy better instruction. Our classes have too much 
“*milk diet,” some one aptly puts it,—give them food that 
shall add to their heart and mind growth. The point 
insisted upon now more than ever is that the teacher should 
study the lesson to be explained with increased enthusiasm 
and thoroughness, taking time, every day in the week if ne- 
cessary, to master it. { 


And, speaking of teachers, it is not the good soul, the 
children-loving friend, that makes the best one, as everybody 
knows. ‘ There is that truly pious but unsuccessful kind of 
teacher” and Dr. Walden of the Methodists writes from ex- 
perience, ‘‘ who look for miraculous influences without using 
God's ordained means to win souls. They are evidently 
afraid of commentaries, lesson leaves, normal classes, teach- 
ers’ meeting for Bible-study, and, in fact, anything bordering 
on intellectual culture. They forget, or never knew, that all 
study of God’s Word and the many blessed accessions and 
adjuncts holy men have added by intense labor of soul, mind 
and body, will be sanctified to the good of both teacher and 
scholar.”” In a word, not less piety, but considerable more 
brain power, is the need of this type of teacher. 


Then, again, that very large reserve of unused 
power in the Church remains to be brought into requisition, 
and what better field for it than the Sabbath-school? The 
Christian lawyer, with his powers of reasoning and appeal ; 
the Christian physician, with all his stores of research; the 
merchant abounding in the knowledge of human nature, all 
classes of Christian men with disciplined and well-informed 
minds—what incomparable teachers many of them would 
make. Such men are earnestly called for in this department 
of Christian work, and every one will unite with Dr. Thomp- 
son, who leads the Association Hall Bible-class in this city, in 
the belief that a sustained effort throughout our country, 
such as the great modern movement which has instituted the 
Sabbath-school, might soon give us back our old apostolic 
order of church teachers, enrich us with a truly great and 
valuable Biblical literature for the people, and make the 
church aggressive instead of defensive against the skepticism 
of the age. . 


Were the school libraries to be weeded out as they 
should be, some one is sure that the shelves of the second- 
hand dealers in trashy literature in Nassau and Fulton streets 
would need new supports to keep them from breaking down 
under the load. The school committees who buy so much 
vapid stuff ought to be compelled to read it all, and as for the 
authors—any suggestion is in order as to their deserts. 


A school that keeps an ideal before it, whether it ap- 
proximates it or not, has at least a plausible incentive to keep 
it active and progressive. If teachers and scholars mutually 
understand that they are working together to make their 
school a model one, the effect upon themselves must be 
healthy, whatever their success. Ideals will vary. Some 
will look for numbers, others for conversions, and others still 
for the best discipline and machinery. Evenif itis not of the 
highest order, some end or other to be reached is better than 
none. All might not agree as to the true ideal of the Sunday- 
school, but the conception of a speaker in a recent conven- 
tion comes near it. He would have the school ultimately be- 
come “a sacred service for the study of Scripture truth, at- 
tended both by church and congregation, and regarded as co- 
ordinate with the other services of the day; a worship in 
study, as the other services are a worship in the preaching of 
the Word, in prayer and praise.” 

What Mr. Charles Reed, of the British Parliament, 
said about Sunday-schools during the sessions of the Alliance 
would be read with vary great interest everywhere, and if 
space permitted something more than this brief extract 
would be given here: ** My voice is heard to-day for an ad- 
vance upon the old lines. I regard two extremes not hitherto 
discerned. The Sunday-school must embrace the richest and 
the poorest—the sooner the better. Yes, into those untracked 
regions where the offspring of the vicious, the brutal, the 
blaspheming may be found, we must go. And among the hard 
and unyielding and the bitterly hostile we must press our 
way; where men denounce the Christian religion and ridicule 
our efforts as cant, and priestly device. And up above, in 
what in England is called the higher class, in dwellings where 
the youth are shut up and shut out from the sound of Gospel 
truth and the light of Christian influence; where it is not 
‘the thing’ to be serious; where it isa crime to be religious, 
and where no worship is known but the worship of the god of 
this world. Yes, we must penetrate to mansions and avenues 
and squares in search of the sons and daughters of the gen- 
teel and fashionable. Says some one, ‘ Are you going to inter- 
fere with them?’ I reply,‘ Yes; and why not? If the poor 
child is important, the rich child is more so. Is society more 
injured by the neglected child of poverty than the reckless 
profligate of the rich man’s house? Andif it is our duty.to 
lift the poor man’s latch, why are we to avoid the rich man’s 
door?’”’ 


Rev. Dr. Harrison, of London, another delegate to 
the meeting of the Alliance, also had a word to say in the 
same suggestive line. He gives us a glimpse of domestic re- 
ligion among the pious poor, which he is inclined to think is 
very real and very beautiful. Parents do their best to over- 
come the difficulties which arise from confined space, from 
weariness, and from the fewness of the working hours which 
they have with their children, in order to inspire them with a 
love of the Scripturesand of prayer. They deny themselves on 
Sunday the additional sleep in which many of their class in- 
dulge, that they may teach their families, and pray with them, 
and prepare them for the Sunday-school. They use the 
School, not to get rid of the trouble of their children or of 
the responsibilities of instructing them, but to bring them 
under beneficial influences, and secure to them valuable 
friendships. How many of the more comfortable and well- 
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SONNETS. 
BY MARCIA SMITH. 
I. 


ELD far from sweets that only home bestows, 

Struck ill and helpless under lonely skies, 
With stranger faces looking in thine eyes, 
And cares the common nature never knows— 
Who would not count thy fate too full of woes ? 
Ah! well for us if sharpest agonies 
Gould buy the grace that in thy being lies, 
Or so we might believe the high repose 
Our shallow lives must miss to thine is given ; 
Instead of foam, the deep eternal swell 
Through which no restless winds are ever driven, 
Whose peace no storm hath power to expel. 
’Tis thou must pity us, O saint of heaven! 
For we are sick and thou art ever well! 


Il. 


What shall I send thee for a token fair 

Of homage from a soul that thou dost bless ? 
Shall it be words that fain would thought express? 
Or wealth of blossoms scenting all the air 
About thy suffering couch, exhaling there 

A hint of more than earthly loveliness ? 

Or what shall be the gift I may to thee address ? 
Nay, I have naught that’s meet to enter where 
Thou with thy God communion rare dost hold ; 
No need hast thou of human sympathy, 

Thou whom the love divinest doth infold. 

Lo! to be good, and thus to strengthen thee— 
This were an offering worth the gears of gold! 
This were a treasure thou wouldst joy to see! 








THE FLORA OF GRAY’S PEAK. 


O the unscientific traveler who ascends this 
mighty mountain, the varying verdure, the con- 
stant change in color, the rapid succession of forms 
constitute one of the greatest charms in the journey; 
and mark as well the various altitudes we pass, on our 
upward march to the clouds. But to the botanist who 
loves all of nature’s works for their countless charms, 
who sees beauties in the homeliest weed, what must be 
his pleasure with such a vast field for study? 

Seated in a rough farm-wagon, guiltless of springs or 
cushions, drawn by the very longest-eared mules, the 
writer endeavored to work out the problem of the 
floral treasures of Gray’s Peak. Our team “filled the 
vill,” in reply to the question—were they “slow but 
sure?” But, with good, social, congenial friends, bot- 
anists like myself, the time could not hang heavy on 
our hands; and so leaving the vast, treeless plains be- 
hind, we commence our new experience at the base of 
the foot-hills, which soon give us a taste of the joys in 
store. 

Masses of the Heavy-Wooded Pine (Pinus ponderosa) 
constitute the forest growth, with clumps of dwarf 
Oaks (Quercus Neo-Mexicana, but now, I believe, call- 
ed Q. polymorpha) scattered here and there. Along 
the rivulets one sees the Cottonwood (Populus monili- 
fera), and the Willow-leaved Poplar (P. balsamifera, 
var. angustifolia), looking so much like a willow that 
more than a casual glance is required to insure its iden- 
tity. In the same localities as the last we find the 
Western Birch (Betula occidentalis), a large shrub, 
never reaching to the dimensions of a tree, and the 
Speckled,or Hoary Alder (Almus incana) found as well 
in the northern portion of the Eastern States. At 
Georgetown, a thriving, busy little place, the ‘Silver 
City ” of the mountains, is where the real ascent of the 
journey begins. Far up above we can see the many 
evidences of the miner’s work in his search for the 
precious metal; and, in the town itself, “silver ore”’ is 
the main topic of conversation. But, with very little 
interest in *‘lodes,’”’ “claims” and general mining ver- 
nacular, we hastily push on, amid a general laugh at 
the eagerness of the “‘ weed-hunuters”’ to find a new 
plant that in sober truth was “ born to blush unseen’”’ 
in these Western wilds. 

Very soon we detect the silver spires of the loveliest 
of all the glaucous-leaved Evergreens, Menzie’s Spruce 
(Abies Menziesi). In its native haunts, the peculiar 
silvery hue of its foliage is indescribable. That it is 
charming even the most unconcerned visitor must con- 
fess; and the general exclamation from our party of 
tree-lovers was satisfactory proof that we were in ec- 
stacies over its manifold beauties. In cultivation, 
however, it loses much of this glaucousness; and its 
foliage, yielding to the force of our high winds, soon 
gives our specimens a naked and unsightly appear- 
ance. Douglas Spruce (Abies Douglasi), a noble tree of 
the Hemlock type, forms a splendid object, towering 
high above the surrounding forest; its deeply seamed 
bark giving it a rugged look that marks it as a fitting 
object for its rocky surroundings. The cones are by 
no means uninteresting. Overlapping each scale hangs 
a pretty fringed bract, that tastefully sets off the 
otherwise dull brown color, and stamps the species 
as entirely distinct from its nearly allied companions. 

We are not yet very high up, and consequently the 
plants of the lower valleys are seen in profusion: 
Mentzelia albicaulis, a very showy creamy white flow- 
er, looking as if polished, in the sun, would makea 
handsome garden flower. 

VUlambering over the surrounding shrubs, and liter- 
ally covered with its masses of white bloom, was the 
Privet-leaved Virgin’s Bower (Clematis ligusticifolia) ; 
and on the rocky hills, Douglas’ Clematis (C. Douglasi) 
‘was ornamented with bunches of silvery plumes, the 
flowers having passed away. Their near relative, a 


_ beautiful little species of Anemone (A, multifida), each 





plant producing a single light purple flower was rarely 
seen; and Menzies’ Larkspur (Delphinium Menziesi) 
closely related as well, was found in profusion with 
rich dark blue flowers. In swampy, shaded spots grew 
profusely the Siberian Lungwort (Mertensia Siberica), 
conspicuous for its long panicles of light blue flowers, 
a real gem; and in close proximity the English Jacob's 
Ladder (Polemonium cceruleum) with pale blue bloom, 
and very lovely. 

Just here let me say, that very many of these Rocky 
Mountain plants approach nearly to the European 
species, and are quite distinct from our Eastern 
types. Round, bushy plants of the delicate Golden 
Corydalis, that is, the Western form, (C. aurea, var. 
occidentalis), were very abundant in many places. 
The Holly-leaved Berberry (Berberis Aquifolium, 
known in our nurseries as Mahonia), was numerous on 
the rocky declivities, but of small size; but always 
showy, whether covered with its gay yellow flowers, 
or loaded with its autumnal clusters of purple fruit. 
The Mexican Poppy (Argemone Mexicana) so very 
abundant on the plains is now sparingly seen, but 
attractive always. ‘‘Out West” the flowers are pure 
white, but in the East they are usually yellow. Patches 
of the Perennial Blue Flax (Linum perenne) were 
greatly admired, of course, and we wondered why it 
was not more numerous in cultivation. 

Richardson’s Geranium (G. Richardsonii) was quite 
plentiful everywhere, with its pale pink flowers. Oc- 
casional bushes of the dwarf Smooth-leaved Maple 
(Acer glabrum), covered with imperfect seeds, were 
seen in company with the Fragrant Sumac (Rhus aro- 
matica). Numerous species of Lwpins (Lupinus) with 
mostly pale blue flowers were everywhere; and the 
nearly allied genus Astragalus also contributed its full 
quota of floral beauties. We likewise noticed the west- 
ern variety of our common Nine-Bark (Spirea apuli- 
folia), called var. pauciflora, with smaller leaves and 
flowers. A neat and desirable little plant for cultiva- 
tion. Here also grows a very pretty shrub, unknown 
in our gardens, called Purshia tridentata--after Pursh 
the noted botanist. It is spreading in character, with 
acompaci habit, solitary yellow flowers, and purple 
fruit; the latter so intensely bitter that one taste will 
suffice for a lifetime. Whilst on the subject of shrubs 
I must not forget to mention the Jamesia Americana, 
a low plant with ovate leaves covered with a soft hairy 
pubescence. The flowers are white, and borne in pan- 
icles, like the Spirwas. The different kinds of West- 
ern Currants (Ribes) are likewise well represented ; 
and the Red-fruited Elder (Sambucus racemosa var. 
pubens; formerly 8S. pubens of Mex) was frequently 
found not only with its brilliaut scarlet coral-like fruit, 
but with milk-white berries as well. 

Where the mountain fires had devastated the forest 
growth there appeared acres of the Great Willow Herb 
(Epilobium angustifolium) luxuriating in all its glory; 
more beautiful in these high altitudes than we had 
ever thought possible when at home. 

Although the Cactus family is mostly confined to the 
plains, yet occasionally on the warm sunny slopes we 
find the round spiny balls of Echinocactus Simpsoni 
and Mamillaria vivipara; with the low-creeping joint- 
ed forms of the Prickly Pear (Opuntia Missouriensis) ; 
too late, however, for flowers. 

The Golden Rods were represented by a true West- 
ern species (Solidago Virga-aurea), sporting into sev- 
eral distinct forms, and was very showy with its rich 
golden plumes. One of the most delicate and pretty 
of slender-growing perennials, is the lovely little Hare- 
bell (Campanula rotundifolia), found as well in the 
northern parts of the Eastern States. Different species 
of Penstemous were especially noticeable, during our 
visit, and attracted the attention of the party by the 
number of plants in favorable situations. The intense 
scarlet floral leaves of the Painted Cup, (Castillea coc- 
cinea) increased in brilliancy as we ascended, and their 
numbers made a show long to be remembered. Soon 
we enter the region of the Great Silver Fir (Abies gran- 
dis), a truly royal tree, with rich green foliage and a 
symmetrical outline—the main stem as straight as an 
arrow, and the side branches disposed horizontally, 
with mathematical precision. Occasional groups—for 
they generally grow in that manner—of the Twisted- 
branched Pine (P. contorta) now make their appear- 
ance. 

We reiterate what we have recorded elsewhere in 
regard to this tree: that it will assuredly form one of 
the handsomest specimen Conifers in cultivation. Its 
name isa misnomer. The outlive is perfect; and the 
color, a pale green, is entirely distinct from that of any 
other Western evergreen. It does not grow large, but 
the regular dense cone which it always assumes is es- 
pecially attractive to the lover of formal trees. Where 
the forests had been cleared in many places, hundreds 
of acres were completely covered with the young seed- 
lings of this species. In rocky situations we find occa- 
sional clumps of the Single-leaved Pine (P. Monophyl- 
la). It is alow stunted tree, more curious than hand- 
some, but bearing sweet edible fruit. The leaves on 
the young shoots are frequently solitary, thus differing 
from the remainder of the family, which are disposed 
in bundles of two, three or five, covered at the base by 
a little chaffy sheath. 

In proximity with the above, and extending yet 
higher, we notice the pretty species, named by Dr. 
James, Pinus flevilis. It is nearly related to our White, 
or Weymouth Pine of the East, but with shorter and 
more rigid leaves. It never forms a very large tree, 
but is conspicuous for a very smooth light gray bark 





on the younger specimens. In like situations, but 
more rare, we find the Western Juniper, (Juniperus 
occidentalis) a small tree, or often but a straggling 
shrub. Its wood is for the most part white, hence its 
common name of White Cedar, to distinguish it from 
our Eastern species, to which it is closely allied. A 
very handsome form of the Red Cedar (J. Virgin- 
iana), with bluish glaucous leaves, is occasionally seen ; 
and a dwarf, spreading variety of the Common Juniper 
(J. communis, var. Alpina) is met with on the rocky 
slopes. In favorable spots we find the handsome tulip- 
like flower, Calochortus Nuttallii; and once we found 
about half an acre completely covered with this lovely 
gem. 

As we approach the highest limits of arborescent 
vegetation, the shaded banks are carpeted with the 
charming Linnea borealis. This delicate little trail- 
ing plant, like the Trailing Arbutus, is exceeding odor- 
ous, and the delicacy of its flowers, in size and color, 
render it a prize worth searching for. This is emphat- 
ically a Northern plant, and is found along our north- 
ern boundary in the East. 

We are now almost to the timber line, when we 
detect the Alpine Pine (P. aristata). This species is at 
once determined even in August, by the prominence 
and beauty of its flowers. The sterile bloom being of 
a golden yellow hue, and the fertile or cone-producing, 
a rich plum-purple. 

At last the above become more and more scarce, 
until they disappear altogether, their place being filled 
by Engelmann’s Spruce (Abies Engelmanni), the last 
of the forest growth. This truly alpine spruce is an 
exceedingly handsome tree, and its distinctive features 
are at once noticed by the most careless observer. It 
is erroneously termed White Pine by the lumbermen 
and miners, 

We wrap ourselves in our blankets before the genial 
camp-fire, and retire for the night to dream of floral 
beauties that live amid the snows of an endless winter. 
Just on the edge of timber line next morning, we 
notice a mountain stream, icy-cold, fed as it is by the 
deep snow-beds; and here, fringing its banks, is work 
enough to detain an enthusiastic botanist for one day 
at least. First in the order of precedence, must be 
named Parry’s Primrose (Primula Parryi), a true rival 
for the new Japan species, which has been so loudly 
praised of late. This plant is very numerous here, 
with strong fleshy lanceolate leaves, from the center 
of which arises a flower-stem twelve or fifteen inches 
in height, bearing numerous rich rose-colored blooms, 
In the same localities we find two very handsome 
Stonecrops (Sedum), S. Rhodiola, with bright maroon 
colored flowers, and S. rhodanthum, bearing white or 
pink blossoms. Vast patches of a little alpine Marsh 
Marygold (Caltha leptosepala) attract our attention. 
We find it clothed with white flowers, borne on short 
stems, and with comparatively small, heart-shaped 
leaves. Although we have seen isolated specimens on 
our upward trip, of the queen of hardy flowers—the 
Rocky Mountain Columbine (Aquilegia Coerulea)—yet 
here is its proper home. In these high altitudes, it 
flourishes with the greatest vigor, and assumes the soft- 
est tint of blue imaginable. The great long spurs give 
to the flowers a uniqueness and beauty peculiarly its 
own. In cultivation it even increases in size, and 
forms a marked object in the flower garden. 

Once beyond the tree-line we wonder at the dwarf- 
ish appearance of the vegetation. 

The family of dwarf plants called Whitlow-Grass 
(Draba) are quite numerous, and in some instances al- 
most microscopic. We found more than one species, 
but the greatest number possibly belonged to the D. 
alpina. 

A neat little plant belonging to the Portulacca Order, 
is the Talinwm, and its representative here is the 
Dwarf species, called T. pygmeum. This minute plant 
reminds one of the closely allied Spring Beauty (Clay- 
tonia, which is also represented on this alpine peak by 
more than one species. But, possibly the Arctic Spring 
Beauty (C. Arctica) excels them all in beauty and deli- 
cacy. The Cinque-foils (Potentilla) gives us several 
species all small, and very pretty. As especially no- 
ticeable we may mention different forms of P. diversi- 
folia, and P. nivea. Nearly related, and very interest- 
ing, are classed the Sazvifrages (Saxifraga). The alpine 
members of the genus are of course much dwarfed, 
some of them being only an inch or two in height, with 
white or pale pink flowers in great profusion. Among 
masses of rocky debris are clusters of a remarkably 
showy Stonecrop (Sedum stenopetalum). The flowers 
are brilliant golden yellow in hue, and so very numer- 
ous as to remind one of a gilded ball. But I must not 
forget the Gentians (Gentiana.) Prominent among 
them is G. Amarella, varying in size as we ascend the 
mountain, and near the peak only about one inch in 
height, bearing very pale blue flowers. <A single plant 
of Parry’s Gentian (G. Parryi) with dark purplish-blue 
flowers, made us regret its rarity, and more especially 
as we had once seen it in profusion on the hign aiti- 
tudes of Pike’s Peak, 

And now, as we near the highest point, and vegeta- 
tion almost entirely disappears from the stony surface, 
we yet find an occasional dwarf form of Lungwort 
(Mertensia) so very small as to be almost unrecogniz- 
able. But here we stop. Our herbarium is full, and 
the higher we go up the heavier it appears to be. Our 
breath is drawn with spasmodic gasps, and our limbs 
feel like heavy weights. The grateful snow-water is 
reviving for a time, but the rarity of the atmosphere 
cools our ardor to zero, and, so, with a last lingering 
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look into endless space, as it were, we slowly com- 
mence our descent into the region of vegetation once 
more. 

Our collecting-bag is filed with plants, and various 
articles of clothing take its place, so that when the 
camp is reached, we fall down exhausted with the 
precious load, more dear to us than the silvery ore 
that gladdens the miner’s eye on the mountain side, 
above. 

In the foregoing notes we have not given a tithe of 
the many beautiful plants belonging to this region, 
but merely an enumeration of those in bloom which 
arrested our attention during an August trip. Many 
of those mentioned do not grow on the Peak proper, 
for “‘ Old Gray ’”’ does not rise abruptly from the level 
plain; buta visit entails many a mile’s ride over the 
foot-hills, and these are the localities where very many 
of the choicer plants delight to dwell. To those who 
climb these mountain peaks out of idle curiosity alone, 
I beg to say, let the flowers that grow along the steep 
and rugged path claim a portion of your regard, and 
you will realize how much shorter the road, how much 
more pleasant the weary hours become. J. H. 








CORRECTION OF AN ERRONEOUS 
STATEMENT. 
To the Editor of the Christan Union: 


N your issue of Oct. 15th, your contributor, 
“J.C. B.,” writing of matters xlong the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, falls into the error of charging the 
company, by implication, with purposely overstating 
the advantages of the region traversed by their road, 
and thereby deceiving emigrants and settlers. Had 
* J.C. B.” been familiar with the authorized publica- 
tions of the company in question, and the character of 
its representations to intending colonists, he would 
have left several of his paragraphs unwritten—for 
they are incorrect and undeserved. Whatever errors 
may have been committed by occasional newspaper 
correspondents and enthusiastic frontier editors, in too 
highly coloring facts which are favorable enough 
without coloring,—a foible common to all latitudes— 
it cannot be truthfully said that the N. P. R. R. Co. 
has consciously done anything of the kind in its deal- 
ings with emigrants. The staple literature used by 
the company’s land department, in spreading informa- 
tion to promote the settlement of its land, consists of 
volunteer letters from actual settlers who have spent 
from one to five years in the region referred to, and 
who frankly state both sides, giving the difficulties 
and drawbacks as well as the advantages. 

Not to consume more of your space, permit me to 
place this question beyond debate by quoting a pas- 
sage which occupies a conspicuous place in every 
principal publication of the N. P. R. R. land depart- 
ment. 

A WORD OF ADVICE TO INTENDING COLONISTS. 

Too many persons who emigrate from the older States to the 
New West seem to expect to find there the advantages of free 
homesteads, fertile land, cheap living, lucrative employment 
and an early competence, combined with all the comforts, 
culture, social privileges and refinements of the older com- 
munities they have left behind. People of this class, too indo- 
lent to work, or too fine to “ rough it” for a short time, either 
turn back discouraged and tell dolefu' stories of “the W est,” 
or they settle down into a state of chronic unthrift, and con- 
stitute the * grumblers’ brigade,”’ so w« | known to every new 
community. Such persons should ri’! themselves of their 
foolish notions, and take a sensible vie * of things, or else they 
should cling to the maternal East, ot leon their govern- 
ment to give them free homesteads o/. 160 acres each within 
sight of the steeples of Boston, New| York, Philadelphia, 
Liverpool or London. oe 

As a rule (to which there are of cou;{ exceptions), the man 
of sense, sobriety and industry, who ***fures 160 acres of gov- 
ernment or railroad land, of good ov pity and well located, 
and who has sufficient means to cult’ <sfe it to advantage, will 


work and economy at the East, whe 
and land costs from $50 to $200 per 4%. 
west, as elsewhere, thrift and succes"; ll not follow idleness, 
chicken-heartedness, ch lenes+_y4forner-grocery loung- 
ing, bad management and drinking \2,$ts. 

ft ——_ aise be semanas’ that ae 
every old one, has some . 
wane and worthless land in the mosé<4rtile region, and some 
days of wretched drizzle and chill yy htful 
of climates. Minnesota, Montana, ts n and Washington 
are not a Garden of en —neithe® 
Pennsylvanie nor New York—but tem 
Northwest expecting to find a noy 
where hard work, frugality, couragagy d honest endeavor are 
tolerably sure to be rewarded with Ge}fort and competence, 
and yet expecting to meet the annoWi¢ces and obstacles com- 
mon to all new countries—will not te\fisappointed. 
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Whether they regard it as smacking of the ‘“ sensa- 
tional,’’ or because the practice fails to have any effect, the 
Universalist ministers of Boston h#ve agreed to omit here- 
after from notices of the church services in the secular papers 
all mention of the subjects chosen and the preacher’s name. 
** Regular services” is all they will now announce. 


Oberlin College statistics are beginning to assume a 
Continental air. Thirteen hundred and fifty students (a larger 
number than in any previous year) suggests Oxford or Bonn. 
The theological seminary opens with forty-five, and it is given 
as a new fact in its history that whereas the American Mis- 
sionary Association has hitherto monopolized its students, 
the American Board has recently accepted graduates from it 
for the foreign field. 


Rev. Joseph Parker takes occasion to say that on 
his return to England he will, at an early opportunity, write 
a full account of what he calis his ‘‘ American holiday,” in 
which he proposes to be very candid. No bitter or unkindly 
words will be allowed to find their way to the point of his 
.pen, from which it may be inferred that some pungently crit- 


ical ones will escape occasionally. He has already hinted 
that we have too much organ-blowing and choir-singing for 
his taste. Something racy may be expected from him. 

The Advance mentions an after-incident of the 
meeting of the American Board as being about as delightful 
as any of the occasion. “It wasa session held on the line of 
the Northwestern Railroad, the returning pilgrims crowding 
one of those palatial Pullman cars in which was a fine-toned 
organ, and where, interspersed with prayer and song and 
universal speech-making, all capitally brief, a most enjoya- 
able meeting—sixty miles long—was continued until sunset 
had given place to the shadows of night.” 


Strangers entering Rev. Mr. Pentecost’s Baptist 
Church in Boston find themselves greeted with the fullest 
and freest hospitality. One certainly must feel at ease at 
once on reading a notice placed in his hands at the door, stat- 
ing that attentive ushers will meet him, provide him with 
the best seat in the house not occupied at the time of his 
coming, and that he is warmly welcomed. As long as it is as 
easy to be considerate to strangers in such cases as it is to be 
indifferent, the wonder is that so many obdurate and staring 
sextons (granting hosts of exceptions) are permitted to offici- 
ate at church portals. 


That second building for the Yale Divinity School, 
just commenced, is to have each story supplied with bath- 
rooms and all modern conveniences, including corridors, 
floors paved with German tiles, and the like. Its situation, 
directly opposite the site of the former hall, recalls a contrast 
between present luxuries, and the time, not five years back, 
when the Yale “theologues” occupied what was then the 
best dormitory on the college grounds, had a pump all to 
themselves, and enjoyed walking through brick entries of a 
more even grade than most of the others could boast of. 
Their lines have fallen in pleasanter places, and none but the 
most cheerful preachers are expected to issue from the new 
Halls hereafter. 


A somewhat stricter supervision of its Church mem- 
bers is proposed by the Newark Presbytery, especially of 
those who in dissolving their connection with one Church 
fail to join another. It goes so far as to instruct the sessions 
of its congregations to bring the matter before the con- 
sciences of members delinquent in this respect, and to deal 
with them according to the ordinances if they do not take 
out letters of dismission within three years. It is true that 
professing Christians, in too many instanees, do drop out of 
their church connection, through sheer neglect and indiffer- 
ence, but it is a question how fara Presbytery’s injunction 
can remedy individual] shortcomings in this respect by official 
action. ee a 

In their opposition to secret societies, the United 
Presbyterians make no exceptions, and the College societies 
come in for their share of condemnation. The Synod of Illi- 
nois has recently taken fresh action in the matter and leveled 
its guns at the ‘“‘secret brotherhoods and sisterhoods” of 
Monmouth College, which is under its supervision, we be- 
lieve. Presbyteries are reminded not to recommend any one 
to the Church Board of Education for pecuniary aid who may 
join such a college fraternity. It might be appropriately 
stated here that when some one asked leave to read a paper 
against secret societies before the Evangelical Alliance, a few 
days since, that august body did not appear to appreciate the 
urgency of the subject, and declined to spend any part of its 
valuable time over it. 


With the object and aim of the Evangelical Alliance 
the Jewish Messenger claims that the Jew has much sympathy. 
If doctrinal points, it continues, separate the Jew and the 
Christian, both base their hopes on the same God and rest 
their aspirations on the same Book. It matters little whether 
the Messiah has arrived or not, so long as men act the Messi- 
anic, try to realize among themselves those principles of jus- 
tice, love and philanthropy, which the devout believe the 
Messianic age will diffuse throughout the universe. The Jew, 
too, can have no sympathy with arrogant Romanism, or des- 
tructive Rationalism, which the Alliance opposes with its 
array of eminent workers in the branches of science, litera- 
ture and theology. 


There is something eminently praiseworthy about 
the aim of the Young Women’s Christian Association of Bos- 
ton, it is so practical. They have a “Home for Working 
Girls,” for which they are putting up a fine building on a lot 
already paid for. The new “ Home” is intended to provide a 
cheap boarding-house for a large number of girls. There 
will also be rooms reserved for transient persons coming to 
the city to find work. A free employment office will give aid 
and information to all who seek places, Physicians will be 
provided without charge to the sick. Evening classes and 
training school free to all. Boston ought not to allow the As- 
sociation to be long in raising the additional funds necessary 
for the completion of this excellent institution. 


A special appeal comes from the trustees of the 
American Congregational Union. Sixty churches have ap- 
plied for aid in building their houses of worship, to fifty of 
which it has been promised, but the Board’s treasury now 
finds itself unable to meet its engagements by several thou- 
sand dollars. The promises were doubtless made in good 
times and of course in good faith, without suspicions of wide- 
spread financial troubles, a fact which the friends of the 
Union will bear in mind as they come to its relief. Then it 
seems there are churches—in fact a large number, and some 
of them the strongest—which have never contributed regu- 
larly, and the trustees justly entreat these at this juncture to 
bear a part in the work by which from sixty to seventy 
churches are added yearly to the Congregational fraternity. 


Stricken Memphis has not been without her exam- 
ples of devotion. All through the terrible ravages of the 
yellow fever true and faithful men and women have re- 
mained at their posts and ministered to the wants of the 
sick and dying, finally becoming victims themselves. A num- 
ber of sisters of charity have died, and among the ministers 
the Southern Presbyterian Church loses one of its pastors. 
Rey. F. H. Bowman, who was seized with the fatal disease in 
the midst of his visitations to the suffering and the sorrow- 
ing. During the prevalence of the cholera in that city some 
time before, he was also constantly among his flock giving 
consolation and}sympathy. Many other instances of rare de- 
votion are mentioned, one of a young clerk in a drug store 
who stood alone furnishing medicines until, like his com- 





panion before him, he was compelled to go home to die, 





Some pithy observations on the subject of providing 
parsonages for ministers are to be eredited te Rey. Dr. John 
Hall, of this city. He believes in them, as they save a world 
of embarrassment. When a pastor finds a house provided for 
him he knows perfectly well, if it isa showy house, that he is 
not to blame. If it is a shabby house, he is equally blame- 
less, and in either case no invidious comments can be made as 
to his domestic establishment. The Doctor accordingly 
would be very gladif, in the country towns and villages, the 
practice of finding parsonages would become more universal. 
Well, but it is objected that the apostles, for example, did not 
find such comfortable arrangements made for them as the 
clergymen of New York do in this nineteenth eentu ry—a 
plausible but superficial objection, Christian. people in the 
old times did as they were able and had opportunity todo, and 
this is all that is wanted. at the present time. “If,” says Dr. 
Hall, “the members of the congregations in. New York to 
which we minister were to be seen wandering about in sheep- 
skins and goatskins; if the happy and comfortable inhabit- 
ants of those brown-stone house¢s on Fifth avenue were com- 
pelled to resort to caves and dens of the earth,-being afflicted 
and desolate, I hope I, for one, should have grace to stand by 
them and to wear the sheepskin and.the goatskim and to live 
in the caves and dens. But that, you know, is not our position 
just now.” 


Here is the point raised by a pastor in the North- 
west: whether the so-called Union churches in. that region, 
which claim to have discarded sectarianism, cam reeeive aid 
from the Congregational Union.. Dr. Leonard Bacomenlight- 
ens him to this extent: A Church which is of no sect,.and un- 
der no government superior or exterior to itself save the 
government of Christ, revealing. his-will in the Seriptures, 
cannot but be a Congregational Church—if it be a Christian 
Church at all. A Church may be Congregational without 
putting that long word into its name;.just as a man may be 
free, though his name is not Freeman, or white, though he 
does not subscribe himself White Richard.. On the other hana, 
a Church may call itself Congregational when it is not.Congre-- 
gational in fact, having—by the hocus-pocus of some delusive 
plan of union—come under the control of an outside Presby- 
tery; just as Scipio White may bear that name unchallenged, 
though he be blacker than Uncle Tom er the King of Daho- 
mey. The idea that a Church cannot be Congregational, or that 
its Congregationalism is doubtful unless it labels itself Congre- 
gational, incorporating that word into its name, is a mischiev- 
ous novelty and a dishonorable concession to the genius of 
sectarianism. So much for what does and what does not con- 
stitute a Congregational Church. Now, whether these Union 
Churches ought to receive aid from the Congregational 
Union, depends on more practical questions. Obviously they 
could not ask for aid with propriety if they da not maintain. 
fellowship with those churches which are the supporters and 
constituency of the Union. Then what. profession of faith 
do they make as churches? Do they conform to the recog~ 
nized evangelical standard? ete. The Congregational Union 
could neither give nor refuse assistance to these churches 
without first candidly considering their whole status—their- 
name goes for nothing either for or against them. 


Hardly an annual meeting of the Trustees of the 
General Episcopal Seminary in this city passes without some- 
thing being said and very little done towards promoting its 
efficiency. Its great drawback is in. its governing board, 
which is rather a ponderous body, and difficult to be reduced 
to unanimity when vital points are discussed. At the last 
meeting, however, quite an important report was submitted 
on the matter of advancing the general interests of the insti~ 
tution, which is to be acted upon next year, but parts of 
which are worth calling attention to at any time. The report 
recommends a simplification of the geverning machinery 
and also urges the removal of the seminary te some quiet 
neighborhood not remote from New York, but still free from 
its distractions, where discipline can be more efficiently ob- 
served and more vigorous-work developed. With reference 
to the students the recommendations should be noticed par- 
ticularly. The report deprecates the employment of their 
time in any other way than that of devotion to their studies, 
and to such physical and devotional exercises as may promote 
the same; nor will it admit that the emoluments of other 
pursuits can be in any way an equivalent for the evils which 
such pursuits are found to involve. This suggestion is valu- 
able, but another seems too restrictive. The Committee 
frown upon “ th® habitual dispersion of the students on the 
Sabbath and at Other times, among divers pastors and coun- 
sellors, and their Sonsequent exposure to the influence of ad- 
visers irresponsible to the Board.’’ They desire, rather, to 
make the Dean the pastor and spiritual counsellor of the 
students, and to render them strictly accountable, under such 
laws and regulations as the Dean and Faculty may impose. 
Does not this trench too much on individual freedom? 





FOREIGN. 


Hyacinthe has been elected one of the new “Old 
Catholic” curés of Geneya, and Bishop Reinkens having been 
officially recognized by the German Government, he has 
sworn supreme allegiance to it, thus formally repudiating the 
Pope’s authority, 


Something of a sensation in ecclesiastical circles at 
Rome was created lately by the abandonment of Romanism 
by a Catholic priest, the Rev. Father Paolo Grassi, incumbent 
of the basilica Santa Maria Maggiore. Having accepted the 
Baptist faith, his baptism in public, as may be imagined, 
created considerable excitement, 


Wesleyan Methodism seems to be advancing with a 
quiet but irresistible front in Great Britain. There is little 
doubt but that in a few years the fifty chapels in London, 
toward the erection of which Sir Francis Lycett offered a 
thousand pounds each on certain conditions, will all have 
been erected: and now ft is announced that this generous in- 
dividual and another stand ready to assist most liberally ina 
scheme for raising a quarter of a million pounds to extend 
Methodist operations into the villages and needy districts of 
the land. 


Emperor William rejoices that the opportunity has 
been given him to tell the Pope some plain truths about Ger- 
many’s treatment of the Jesuits. His Holiness having writ- 
ten to the Kaiser, complaining of the severity of the German 
measures against Catholicism, and reminding him that legis- 
lation aimed at religion only tends to undermine thrones, the 
sturdy Prussian replies, that had the Pope been truthfully 
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informed, he would have known that a pertion of his Catholic 
subjects, priests, had organized a party which was engaged in 
intrigue against the State, disturbing religious peace to the 
extent of open revolt against existing laws; and he adds the 
home-thrust that the priests were the servants of the very 
Church which he supposed acknowledged obedience to secu- 
lar authority as a commandment of God. The Pope closes 
his missive with the prayer that God will be merciful to the 
Emperor and himself, and William, in turn, does not see why 
even difference of belief should prevent their living in peace. 


The many friends of the two gentlemen named in 
the following paragraph will be pleased to read what is said 
of their labors in England by a correspondent in the London 
Freeman: “ An exceedingly valuable work has been going on 
for the last few weeks in Newcastle, in connection with 
the Evangelistic exertions of Messrs. Moody (of Chicago) and 
Sankey, the revivalists from America. It appears that an 
English gentleman from Newcastle, since deceased, when he 
visited the United States, and saw the good these brethren 
were effecting there, urged upon them a visit to Great Britain. 
By request they have visited Newcastle. The Baptist, Presby- 
terian and Wesleyan ministers in particular have taken active 
part in the work, which has been quite unsectarian. Scarcely 
any of the blemishes which sometimes almost unavoidably 
attach to efforts of this description have characterized these. 
The conversions, which have been many in number, and most 
satisfactory in character, have been, for the most part, from 
the better classes of society; amongst whom, religiously 
speaking, considerable stagnation and indifference seemed to 
prevail.” 








The Week. 


{From Tuesday, Oct. 14, to Monday, Oct. 20.) 


The President has appointed Thursday, the 27th of 
November, as a day of National Thanksgiving. 








From statistics issued by the Commissioner of Police, 
it appears that the growth of London has received a check, 
its yearly increase, estimated in miles of streets, having fallen 
off more than two-thirds since 1869. The most probable ex- 
planation is that wealth is increasing more rapidly in the 
great provincial towns than in the metropolis itself, and that 
consequently employment is there more easily obtained. 
Emigration, too, has had a perceptible effect, though as only 
general data as to numbers are attainable, this cause of dim- 
unition is not accurately ascertained. 


Having settled the question of capitals, Connecticut 
is now unofficially looking over the matter of representation. 
The senatorial districts were designated in 1829, and were fair 
enough, asithings then were. Now, however, her case is nearly 
as bad as was that of England under the Rotten Borough 
system. One district has less than 10,000 inhabitants, while an- 
other has near 60,000, and the senatorial vote of the one equals 
that of the other. The only remedy lies in a Constitutional 
Convention, which has been successfully opposed heretofore, 
but may become a question of the day before the next Legis- 
lature adjourns. 


Captain Duncan, United States Shipping Commis- 
sioner for this port, brought action early last summer against 
the steamer City of Mexico for shipping a crew in violation of 
the law. The defendants claimed that vessels engaged in the 
West Indian and other similar trades were not subject to the 
regulation which requires seamen to sign shipping articles in 
the presence of the Commissioner. The decision of the Court 
has just been rendered, sustaining Captain Duncan and fining 
the steamer. It is understood that an appeal will be had, but 
it is difficult to see how, under the circumstances, a different 
judgment can be hoped for. Just at this time, too, there 
comes from San Francisco an account of a crew whose mem- 
bers have entered a complaint against their captain for 
having, through the aid of ‘‘ runners,”’ practically kidnapped 
them from their homes in New York. Any victory over the 
old order of things is to be rejoiced at, and “ Jack,’ we un- 
derstand, is beginning to learn, in spite of the stories told by 
land sharks, that the Commissioner is really his friend. 





Elections of more or less importance have been held 
in several of the Western States during the week. Ohio has 
certainly elected a Democratic Legislature, the majority being, 
according to the most authentic returns, 8 in the Senate and 
9in the House. The vote for Governor is still unsettled, but 
Allen, the Democratic candidate, is ahead at this writing 
by 300, more or less. The Democratic Legislature insures the 
return of Mr. Thurman to the United States Senate, unless 
the “Independents” prove heavy enough to turn the scale 
by judiciously throwing their weight on one side or the other 
when the scale is vibrating. Ohio gave Grant 37,500 majority 
last year. In Iowa, which gave Grant 60,000, the Republicans 
have carried the day, electing Gov. Carpenter by about 15,000 
majority. The Senate will probably be Republican, with 
about ten votes to spare, but neither party has much margin 
in the House. Pennsylvania voted for State Treasurer, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and town officers. The Republicans 
carried the day in a majority of cases. In California the new 
People’s Party elected Judge McKinstry to the Supreme Court 
over both the regular parties. In Oregon the Democrats elect 
a Congressman by several hundred majority. 








It is not of much consequence how often a man is 
tried for a crime, provided there were really some unfairness 
in all the trials save the last, and provided absolute justice be 
meted out in the end. Here, now, is Stokes in peril of his life 
for the third time within two years on the charge of having 
murdered James Fisk. There is a very genera! feeling in the 
country that one trial ought to have sufficed, but there is an 
equally general belief that the appeal from the verdict of the 
Court was, upon the whole, justly allowed. At any rate, the 
third trial is now in progress, the preliminaries having been 
gotten over with less trouble than usual. There is one fact 
accessory to this case which deserves notice. When the 
tragedy was enacted, there were present two men whose testi- 
mony was considered so valuable that, having no rich friends 
to stand security, they have been kept in confinement all this 
time in order to secure their presence when wanted. Ac- 
cording to this, any of us who may chance to witness the 
commission of a crime may be indefinitely imprisoned. We 
have heard the question raised whether an action would lie 





against the State for such confinement, and the present in- 
stance surely furnishes opportunity for a test case. If there 
is no chance for redress in this direction the law should be 
revised. 


“The Woman Question,” so-called, was presented to 
the people of New York and Brooklyn last week, in its broad- 
est aspects, mainly by women themselves, and women, too, 
some of whom are eminent in the field of literature and 
philanthropy. The American Woman Suffrage Association 
held its fourth anniversary partly in New York and partly in 
Brooklyn. The meetings, if we consider the discouragements 
arising from the popular disgust in view of some unfortunate 
moral and political complications, were well attended, and the 
speaking fair. It is to be hoped that the friends of this cause, 
keeping clear of all side issues and “ short-cut” delusions, will 
hereafter devote themselves to the legitimate work of en- 
lightening public sentiment, and not to the button-holing of 
politicians and the manipulation of caucuses. A more re- 
markabie assemblage, in some respects, was that of the 
“ Woman’s Congress,’’ which was in session for three days 
and evenings at the Union League Theatre. Of this assembly 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was the President, and its attention 
was directed to various subjects of the highest interest by 
such women as Julia Ward Howe, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacoby, 
Catherine Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Wilbour, Rey. Celia Bur- 
leigh, Prof. Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, Mrs. E. C. Stan- 
ton, Antionette B. Blackwell, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Mrs. 
Isabella B. Hooker, and Dr. Tracy Cutler. Among the topics 
presented were “Enlightened Motherhood,’ * Prison Re- 
form,”’ ** Co-education of the Sexes,” etc. This Congress of 
Women gives signs of both usefulness and permanence. 


Boston has within a few days increased her popula- 
tion by some forty thousand and greatly enlarged her muni- 
cipal area by the annexation of Dorchester, Charlestown, 
Roxbury and Brighton. Newton, too, would have been in- 
cluded, but annexation was somehow unpopular in that su- 
burb, and a majority of the inhabitants voted “no.” It is 
confidently expected that they will repent ere long. The city 
isin the full tide of commercial prosperity, notwithstanding 
her great fire of a year ago, and there are indications that in 
the matter of government she is going the way of all our large 
cities. That she may take warning in time is devoutly to be 
wished, for Boston in her best estate, if not altogether ad- 
mirable, was in many respects an example to her sister cities. 
She is at last,we believe, actually reorganizing her fire depart- 
ment, which, notwithstanding all the talk that was made last 
fall, has undergone nochange for the better. The residents in 
the old suburbs are just now somewhat disturbed by the official 
designation of Roxbury as Ward No. 17, and so with the rest, 
and it is suggested that the old names shall be retained as the 
Dorchester Ward, the Brighton Ward, ete. ; and that for the 
uninteresting numbers whereby the other city wards are 
now designated, such names as Adams, Hancock, Winthrop, 
and the like shall be substituted. Would that here in New 
York we could, before it is too late, save Harlem, and Wash- 
ington Heights, and Murray Hill, and a hundred other old 
topographical divisions from the extinction to which they 
are doomed if the numerical system follows out its natural 
order of growth. We have lost, long ago, the Collect, and 
Kip’s Bay, and nearly all the other names by which different 
parts of the island were at first known, and the rest must go 
unless something is done to retain them. 


Cornell University has been the scene of asad accident, 
resulting in the death of Mr. Mortimer M. Legett, a student of 
four weeks’ standing. He was taken by the members of asecret 
society—the Kappa Alpha—to be “ initiated’ according to the 
mysterious ritual of such associations. The place selected was 
out of town,on a lonely hill-top, and the candidate for initiation 
blindfolded, preparatory to the ceremonies, was through the 
carelessness of his companions suffered to stand by himself 
for a few minutes. It seems almost incredible that he should 
have been left on the edge of a precipice, but such was the 
fact, and an unguarded movement sent him headforemost 
over the rocks. His two guardians sa@w him fall, and running 
to his aid they too went over. Young Legett died almost im- 
mediately, but the others, although considerably injured, re- 
covered so that they could give their testimony before the 
coroner's jury. The verdict of accidental death was of course 
strictly in accordance with the facts; but it does not mend 
the mischief. No amount of successful initiations can coun- 
terbalance the misery wrought by this one mishap. We can- 
not, of course, expect our college boys wholly to give up initi- 
ations of the mysteriousand sensational order. Such are often 
occasions of much harmless mirth and good fellowship, and 
no exercise of authority can wholly prevent their repetition. 
Such an accident as this will, while its effect lasts, cause pa- 
rents to hesitate about sending their boys to colleges where 
such practices exist. Such fears are natural, but somewhat 
unreasonable, for, as a general rule, a boy in his teens is mor- 
ally and physically safer in a good college than he isanywhere 
else. ie an Fe 

From a modest initial estimate, including only a 
mere handful of English soldiers, the Ashantee expedition 
has grown from force of circumstances into a very consider- 
able matter. Some thousands of men, materials for laying a 
railway, traction engines for use on ordinary roads, and an 
extraordinary assortment of miscellaneous stores suited for 
the requirements of the climate are to be sent. Meanwhile it 
turns out that Sir Garnet Wolseley and staff were sent out to 
the Gold Coast in a ship whose only virtue was sea-worthi- 
ness. She was so freshly painted that nearly every one on 
board was ill with painter’s colic and sea-sickness combined, 
and she was so poorly caulked that the cabins were nearly 
uninhabitable from deck-leakage. It is nota good beginning 
that the Commandant and his Aides should reach the scene of 
action with their names, almost to a man, on the sicx list ; nor 
have affairs in general been managed efficiently. The war 
will indeed be almost wholly without the elements which 
make campaigning attractive. There is little glory to be had 
and the risk is greater than usual. The English papers are 
lugubriously counting the cost at some two millions sterling, 
but all, we believe, unite in admitting that with the Ashan- 
tees threatening the coast stations an energetic campaign is 
the only course to be pursued. We are reminded by the unfit 
condition of the ship above mentioned of the agitation caused 
in England a few months ago by Mr. Plimsoll’s revelations 
concerning naval abuses. The Royal Commission appointed 
at his instance has just made a preliminary report, which does 
little more than confirm Mr. Plimsoll’s statements. It makes 
no reeommendations, or next to none, which is unsatisfacto- 
ry, but the criticisms freely offered may bring out something 





more decided_in the supplementary report. Something, per- 
haps, which will give us Yankees a valuable hint if we are 
wise enough to take it. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


—Nearly three-fourths of the English peop.e belong 
to the wage-earning class. 


—Without reckoning exports, the English consump- 
tion of coal amounts to 100,000,000 tons per annum. 


—China has one coal-field 30,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, the beds of which lie perfectly horizontal, 30 feet thick, 
for a length of 200 miles. 

—The Church of England schools receive half a mill- 
ion sterling ayear from the public taxes, besides what they 
get from the local rates. 

—Thre are a million of servants of all kinds in Lon- 
don alone, better off, except in exposure to temptation, than 
any lab ring class in the country. 

—Th» Spectator says that Mr. Arch’s first report 
from A: \erica is likely to send the agricultural laborers out of 
the sout': of England in thousands. 

—It is proposed that Rome, in the ecclesiastical sense, 
accept Capri or Elba as the seat of her great establishments 
and leave the city of Rome to the King of Italy. 

—Mr. Ray Lankester and Dr. Sanderson, English 
scientists, claim to have experimentally proved the baseless 
character of Dr. Bastian’s assertions about spontaneous gen- 
eration. 

—The innovation was made at the Old Catholic Con- 
gress at Constance last month—the third annual meeting—of 
admitting ladies as guests, though not as delegates, to the sit- 
tings. 

—It is said that the schools for the higher education 
of girlsin England are miserably supplied with means, and 
meet with much local obstruction from the backward senti- 
ment of the public. 

—An unrestrained possible increase of population in 
England and Wales since 1831 would have made the present 
figure fifty millions from sixteen and a half millions. It is in 
fact, or was in 1871, twenty-one and a half millions. 

—Cuba has about 150 rich slave-owners, maintaining 
a hard tyranny over their own slaves, and also in the position 
of tyrants towards about 1200 poor slave-owners, to whom the 
state of things is no boon at all. 


—The so-called “Catholic Revival” is said to threaten 
the Jews of western Europe with a renewal of the intolerance 
and persecution from which it seemed as if they had finally 
escaped. The Papal organs are uttering howls of rage against 
them. 

—The Examiner says that Prof. Masson’s Life of 
John Milton embodies a more sustained effort of original in- 
vestigation than has been applied to any equal length of En- 
glish history, and that his powers of research are simply 
astounding. 

—There are of Old Catholic congregations regularly 
organized in Germany, 22 in Prussia, 33 in Bavaria, and 27 in 
Baden, with over 50,000 members, and three times as many 
more devoted and zealous adherents scattered throughout 
the Empire. 

—President Schulte, in his inaugural address before 
the Old Catholic Congress, quoted the statement made upon 
good authority that in Italy two-thirds of the people are open 
infidels, while fanaticism and skepticism dispute possession 
of the remainder. 


—Mr. John Morley says that our age of science is 
also the age of deepening eupesstitien, ond reviving sacerdo- 
talism, and that the pretensions of ti State Church in the 
fac2 of dissent are the bane of spiritual and intellectual life 
in England. 


—The Spectator keeps protesting its profound regret 
at the shortsightedness of the clergy in not heartily support- 
ing the Agricultural Laborer in his agitation for higher wages, 
decent houses, the exemption of women and young children 
from field labor, and moderate hours of work. 


—There are upwards of thirty Catholic dioceses in 
Treland, four of them in the county of Cork. The priests of 
one of the latter have passed a resolution in favor of Home 
Rule. Three or four bishops openly favor the same cause. 
Some forty to fifty Irish members are likely to be on that side 
in the next Parliament. 

—Sir Rutherford Alcock reports immense results 
from the works now being carried out in Persia, especially 
from the irrigation works. He thinks it possible also that the 
Shah may yet have a direct railway line to India in one direc- 
tion, and to the Mediterranean in another, if the Turkish gov- 
ernment will combine with him. 


—A leading English journal declares that the ques- 
tion of to-morrow in England is not education, nor temper- 
ance, nor economy, but the reform of the cumbrous, expen- 
sive, and inefficient system of local government and taxation, 
and that if Mr. Gladstone should devise a Reform Bill ade- 
quate to meet this demand, he cannot fail to achieve an over- 
whelming success. 


—The Spectator says that never was there so wide- 
spread a feeling of litigious conscientiousness, of self-satisfied 
captiousness, of disposition not to abate a jot or tittle of each 
man’s rights and demands in religious matters, as there is 
now, shown alike by Churchmen, Dissenters, and Romanists, 
with equal absence of the sweet reasonableness which was 
once thought to be the characteristic of the Christian life. It 
adds that socially true religious charity is on the increase, but 
that in the ecclesiastical politics of the day the evil spirit of 
exclusive privilege appears to be more dominant than. it has 
been for generations. 

—Nearly the whole central part of Persia is occupied 
by a great desert plateau, consisting of a series of long, shal- 
low basins, varying in elevation above the sea-level from #800 
to 3,000 feet, and the whole surrounded by mountain ranges 
which in the southwest culminate in peaks nearly 20,000 feet 
high. No river flows from the plateau to the sea, but all are 
lost in the desert, either by absorption or evaporation. It is 
believed that the entire region formerly constituted the be*« 
of great lakes, which dried up during a subsequent slow ele- 
vation of the land. Similar changes are supposed to bav@ 
taken place in the adjoining regions of Turkestan, 
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PUDDING HILL. 
.A REVOLUTIONARY LEGEND OF LONG ISLAND. 
BY F. E. 


oe 


‘CORN not the simple tale I tell 
kK) Of humble sacrifice ; 
Souls true in little things are true 
When great occasions rise. 


Full many a village picturesque, 
On green Long Island’s shore, 
Recalls the English yoamen free, 

That settled it of yore. 


Home-sick, they gave their new-found komes 
Familiar English names ; 

East Hampton, 'mid the rest, such sires 
And such a baptism claims. 


Here lived, in days of '76, 
A certain stirring dame, 

Whose name and lineage have been lost 
From off the roll of Fame. 


It happened that, one summer day, 
Like England's “ goodly king,” 

She made a pudding; but for plums 
She put fresh berries in. 


That day, along the quiet road, 
From old Bridge Hampton town, 

Some British soldiers, foraging, 
To this same house came down. 


The door was closed that faced the south, 
Because the day was hot; 

And o’er her blazing fire intent, 
The good dame heard them not. 


“ Hurrah, boys!” said the leader bold, 
** We're just in time! Come on!” 
The tableau was a charming one, 

For any looker-on. 


Th’ astonished dame, in homespun garb, 
With eyes that flamed with ire— 

Her cheeks in part with anger flushed, 
In part burned by the fire. 


A group in tarnished uniforms 
Of scarlet and gold lace ; 

Blue sky seen through the open door, 
Green trees that shade the place— 


* Oh, no, you're not,”’ she made reply, 
Then seized the boiling pot— 
Ran with it through another door, 
And threw it, blazing hot, 


Pudding and all, adown the hill, 
And left it in the sand, 

Amid the curses, loud and deep, 
Of all the hungry band. 


This thing was naught, perhaps, beside 
What patriots daily do, 

And yet the spirit that inspired 
Was Freedom's spirit, too. 


The place and tale are widely known, 
Fresh is the legend still; 

And all East Hampton villagers 
Are proud of Pudding Hill. 





FASHIONS THAT ARE ALWAYS 
FASHIONABLE. 
BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


HERE is more philosophy in dress than has 

ever yet been dreamed of, for even taken nation- 
ally it is the outward sign of a people’s peculiar genius. 
The square, graceless, scant, swaddling-clothes of the 
Egyptians were as strongly characteristic as their 
pyramids and obelisks; the loose, ample robes of the 
Asiatic, rich, imposing, free, were the drapery of a 
luxurious and splendid temperament; the elegance of 
classic garments—intended not to display, but to sug- 
gest grace and beauty of form—was the natural 
dress of a people to whom form was far more than 
color; the homeliness of Saxon fashions, the rude 
magnificence of Norman barons, the picturesque taste 
of the Scotch Stuarts, the thousand styles that fashion 
has tried on the mobile, daring, ambitious women of 
the Anglo-Saxon race for the last two hundred years 
have a far deeper significance than vanity, and some 
Daniel will yet come who shall judge the centuries by 
the way in which they have dressed themselves. 

But though Fashion varies in every clime, accommo- 
dates herself to every taste, and even changes with the 
thermometer, she does not deserve the name of “the 
fickle goddess"’; for there are laws she never breaks, 
proportions and balances she never alters, whose re- 
sults are positive and unvarying. Always a dress cut 
down at the neck in asharp angle makes the throat 
look long; always one closed high with a collar or ruff 
makes it look round. Long, unbroken lines in dress 
always give dignity; short, complicated ones vivacity. 
Curves impart grace to any garment; straight lines 
and angles have no e!ement of beauty in them. Unity 
of color in dress inviriably suggests repose—if of som- 
bre browns or green*. gravity; if of light, clear shades, 
serenity; varieties «“|tints are cheerful and sprightly, 
if well contrasted :%4y impart the idea of brilliancy, 
- but if in large mass “ithey are simply gaudy. 
' It is never fashic, Mle for a little woman to wear im- 
mense patterns of .worizontal stripes, or for a bad 
walker to wear { 


1 shoulders, are always ugly and inartistic, for the neck, 


“ances. The mode never asks a 


with feathers or smother herself in an Indian shawl. 
Fashion allows the hazel-eyed, imperial sort of beau- 
ties to wear the stuck-up and stuck-out ruff, but she 
always denies it to the pretty blonde with baby face 
and delicate mouth and chin. Indeed, there are cer- 
tain general rules to which every style submits, and 
wide margins and precedents without number for 
every special case. 

The skirts of all dresses should be flowing and ample, 
and if for the house should trail partially on the 
ground. For drapery entirely suspended takes simple 
longitudinal lines; but when part of it is in horizontal 
repose, the most pleasing effects are produced by the 
abrupt breaks in the folds and the sudden termination 
of volutes. A great deal has been said about the un- 
cleanliness of long skirts, but in respectable houses 
they ought not to be unclean, while they are manifest- 
ly beautiful and comfortable. No sensible woman 
would wish to wear them on the street, although a 
writer in the British Quarterly asserts that ‘“‘ wherever 
it is too dirty for the dress, it is too dirty for the feet.” 
Large puffed sleeves, bows or ornaments on the 


shoulders, and arms should make continuous curves; 
besides, anything that detracts from the narrowness 
of the shoulders, detracts from that idea of delicacy, 
elasticity, and purity which we associate with youth 
and innocence. 
When flounces are of such material that they wave 
and flow, they are beautiful; but when they flop, or 
bristle, or break flowing lines, they are no ornament. 
High authority on this subject says, that as a handsome 
face can do without whiskers, so a handsome dress can 
do without flounces. However, short-waisted people 
should always wear flounces, because they hide the de- 
fect by dividing the length of the skirt. 
Shawls, used with such picturesque effects by Turk- 
ish ladies and the beauties of Georgia and Cashmere, 
are supremely ungraceful on Anglo-Saxon women. 
But who ever saw an Oriental wear a shawl in the 
shape of a triangle, with one figure of the pattern run- 
ning directly up the center of her back? Only tall 
women with sloping shoulders ought ever to dare our 
prosaic style; for though a woman does not choose her 
figure she does her dress, and a little, dumpy woman 
in a two thousand dollar Cashmere only advertises 
that she has more money than taste. 
As a general rule all ornaments that are useless, that 
are shams and pretences, are vulgar. Immense buck- 
les that fasten nothing, bows that will not untie, but- 
tons without a purpose, false collars, lapels, and pockets 
are all in bad taste. It is never fashionable to wear 
cotton lace, imitation furs, plated jewelry. Gems 
should be honest gems, set in good solid gold, and worn 
with that regard to time and place which is an instinct 
in the true lady. In full dress and on state occasions 
jewels have a beautiful propriety; but in the market, 
the store, the street-car, and the house of God they are 
strangely incongruous. In the latter place all extray- 
agance in attire is so; for 
** She who goes in glittering vest 

To mourn her frailties, still is frail.” 


Ear-rings and bracelets are relics of barbaric life, and 
a perfect arm is always spoiled by a band around it. 
On a beautifui hand finger-rings are beautiful, and 
the golden chain and gemmed locket, nestling among 
the snowy lace around the throat, is the very cestus of 
Venus transferred from the waist to the neck! 

There are some points in the dressing of the hair 
which all women should understand. The present 
universal fashion of covering the forehead with a 
fringe of hair or small curls is a great wrong to the 
majority. They may twirl and twine over small, deli- 
cate, fair countenances; but nobler faces want a 
smooth expanse of forehead, and in the fashionable 
“idiot fringé”’ we lose all the upper lights of the coun- 
tenance. Dark complexions, too, always require 
masses of hair lying languidly in grand, easy forms or 
shining coils; black hair is spoiled by “ frizzing.” 

In order to bring out the intellectuality of any face 
the hair should be swept back and raised high. The 
face lights as the brow uncovers, but care must be 
taken not to draw the hair too tight and rigid; all 
that is necessary is to show that exquisite line along 
the roots where the skin is soft and fair and the color- 
ing fresh and tender even in old age. The covered 
forehead is of the earth earthy; all the Delilahs of 
every age and country affect it, and to prove its effect 
you have only to take any frail pictured beauty and 
in imagination sweep the forehead clear, and turn up 
the flowing curls into smooth, tidy coils, and the wo- 
man looks reformed. Children and young girls may 
wear unbound hair, but in a woman it looks untidy— 
and worse. 

All women err against taste and beauty in some 
points, but very few are unable to choose a becoming 
hat or bonnet. It is true we do not have bonnets natu- 
rally, and even the Athenian lady had to be content 
with a yard or two Asian linen. Bonnets are only ar- 
rived at through high civilization, and our present ex- 
quisite variety, and perfect adaptability to every age, 
condition, and style, is proof of this. Say, “they do 
not protect us either from sun or rain.’’ For what 
have we parasols and umbrellas? Say that they are 
expensive. But they add the air to the whole toilette, 
and in the matter of expense very few people really 
know how self-denying women are on this subject. 


Napoleon once gave Josephine carte-blanche on the 


demanded thirty-six per month. Let American fathers 
and husbands ponder this fact—and be thankful. 

If the bonnet or hat gives the ag to the toilette, the 
gaiters and gloves give the finish. Gloves that are 
dark in color make the hand look smallest, but light 
colors are under proper circumstances the most ele- 
gant. Always, however, a true lady puts them on and 
buttons them in her own dressing-room, though noth- 
ing is more common than to see richly-attired women 
dress their hands in the cars and on the streets, taking 
a hair-pin from their coiffure to button them with. 
These remarks apply mostly to the young. When a 
woman arrives at a certain age it is still more necessary 
for her to fall back upon the simple and unvarying 
rules of beauty and fitness. She must then turn a deaf 
ear to the assurances of clerks and milliners, she must 
put no faith in bugles and bows of ribbon, in gilt but- 
tons and showy gew-gaws. And though she must not 
neglect the laws of fashion she must be in a great mea- 
sure a law unto herself, never losing sight of three 
things—her station, her age, and her own points. 

Old age is not necessarily ugly, though Lady Mary 
Wortley said so. There are men aud women who are 
more beautiful in their age than them youth. Such 
women use no dyes and paints; their autumn of life 
has its own loveliness, and it lasts till heaven’s eternal 
spring begius. Beautiful the faded hair and complex- 
ion, the softer smile, the tenderer eyes, the perfect har- 
mony fair in its order as the most buxom youth. Shade 
the white hair with still whiter laces, cover the neck 
with snowy kerchief, drape the fading form in soft, 
dark colors, and throw around the whole the softening 
grace of that light gauzy or crape shawl, which the 
French call “‘le drapeau de vieille femme.’' 

No fashion can annihilate those natural distinctions 
which are marked by age, aithough the tendency now 
is to obliterate by dress all distinctions of birth and 
wealth. It isa good and reasonable sign. All sumptu- 
ary laws are uncivilized. Formerly ladies or gentle- 
men was known by their clothes; now their claims for 
respect must come from higher ground, for a lady and 
her maid, a gentleman and his valet, may dress exactly 
alike. Two noblemen recently in one of the London 
theaters approached each other rapidly from oppo- 
site quarters. ‘Are you the box keeper?” said one. 
**No,’”’ replied the other, “ are you?" 

The mistake was typical enough of a time fast ap- 
proaching when neither the royal mantle, the judge’s 
ermine, or the priest’s cassock will have any more re- 
spect than the workman’s coat, unless they cover po- 
tential (not accidental) royalty, invincible integrity, 
and pure and unprofessional piety. 





OUR RIDE. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 





F you would fully enjoy a country ride, you 

had better not take your own horse. If you do, 

you will be likely to suffer some twinges of personal 

solicitude which a borrowed animal is not calculated 
to awaken. 

I think Uncle Stephen has been sorry ever since the 
day he lent Jake to Ben and myself, including, of 
course, old Watch. When we asked him for Jake, he 
scratched his head a minute or two before answering. 
He hated to refuse, but consent came like drawing a 
tooth. 

“ Wal,’’ said he, at last, “if you ‘ll promise to get out 
and walk up all the long hills, and not to go out of a 
gentle trot, I’ll think it over, and I should n't wonder 
much if I let you have him.” 

The joke of it was that the road happened to be 
nearly all up hill, and nothing but the most urgent 
invitation from a whip-lash with a good snapper on 
the end of it could induce Jake to break into a gentle 
trot, which was really slower than the walk of the 
average horse. 

But we promised with alacrity, especially Ben, who 
had great aptness for promising and immediately 
forgetting his promises as any smart boy I ever saw. 
AuntSally, the good house-mother, helped us to secure 
the horse. In fact, I don’t think we ever should have 
got him if it had not been for her influence wisely 
exerted. She had a vague idea that we might come 
across huckleberries on the road, and, huckleberries 
being the desire of her heart, she put into the back of 
the wagon a tin pail that held at least twenty quarts, 
and some smaller dishes to pick in. 

Considering the nature of the roads, the disposition 
of our horse, and the capacity of the tin pail, our 
prospect of recreation seemed particularly good. It is 
still a mooted point whether Jake took us, or we took 
him. What with getting him started, urging him on 
when the natureof way-side grass and weeds tempted 
his appetite, and inducing him to turn round ir the 
right places, we worked hard enough to have carried 
him bodily the whole distance. 

But we had our ride; and on a summer’s day, in 
certain states of mind, a ride is a good and glorious 
thing, whether you roll along in a gold coach, or a go- 
cart, whether you stt on a velvet cushion or, as Tho- 
reau suggests, on a pumpkin. 

A number of drivers of the same load is almost as 
disastrous to an excursion as too many cooks is to 
broth. We all wanted to drive at the same time, but 
Ben, owing to his superior will power, generally car- 
ried the day. Little Ben would have been a fine Jehu 
but for the fact that he could never, by any means, 
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bonnet question, and found that the natural instinct 


keep the road, and had a marked genius for running 
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directly over all the large stones, thus racking the 
wagon—which was old and had a number of weak 
spots—that Unele Stephen was in the habit of humor- 
ing with much tenderness. 

Our safety lay in the fact that Jake was one of the 
horses that stop stock still when anything happens. 
He enjoyed an accident hugely, for it gave him that 
release from the necessity of exertion which he was 
a' ways seeking. 
| Uncle Stephen had been cunning enough to put in 
only the stub of an old whip, which we soon ex- 
changed for a stick of the brier species, and plied until 
muscle and patience gave out. Jake did not kick 
against the pricks, he only swung his long tail, and 
switched away the flies, and took his own pace with a 
philosophical persistence worthy of admiration. 

There were little draw-backs, to be sure, but still it 
was a good ride. Everything was good that day, and 
the world looked as if God had just said so for the first 
time. A great stillness enveloped the country, such a 
stillness as is only emphasized by the cricket’s chirping 
in the corners of the fence. No leaf fluttered upon 
the tree, but a subtle coolness pervaded the air, and 
made it delicious breathing. One was constantly led 
to expand the chest, and take a deep, sufficing draught 
from the infinite well of health. 

The first slight dash of the wine of autumn had been 
poured in and sent a full glow tingling through the 
veins. The color of autumn, up among the bills, had 
already run like a prairie fire through low bushes and 
weeds. Hundreds of little leaves were dashed and 
splashed with scarlet. The pokeberry showeda purple 
dye fit for kings’ raiment; the Virginia creeper made 
a trail of flame in wayside evergreens. Every square 
foot of turf along the fences and the old stone walls 
was rich with colors which would have made an artist 
happy. White weed, and wild turnip, and daisies had 
died and vanished like foam from a retreating billow, 
and there were asters and golden rod all “richly 
dight,”’ and the changing sprays of the blackberries, 
the solid dead white masses of the mountain immor- 
telle, and great royal thistles expanding their purple 
disks with vellow butterflies hovering over them in 
flocks. 

But these brighter tints were only incidental. Sum- 
mer still lingered on the fields. The grass which farmers 
call “ after-feed’’ was vividly green. The leaves of the 
maple and the beech looked vigorous and full of sap. 
The elms were bronzed to a rich dull gold, and through 
the higher limbs, fintly divided and screened with 
small leaves, birds were fluttering; and out of thicker 
copses came the call of the blue-jay. 

As we rose up by slow horse power, the land got 
poorer with large pastures walled in by endless indus- 
try and pains taking. There were great gray boulders 
lying about, and clusters of white birches leanmg this 
Way and that like groups of nymphs with interlaced 
arms. There were pointed firs, and branchy cedars, 
and barren lands with wild-eyed, sharp-horned cattle, 
that looked as if they had never before seen a human 
being. 

, On one of these treeless wastes, where the road ap- 
peared to climb into the sky, I inquired of Ben if we 
had not better get out and walk according to contract. 

*“ No,” said Ben, with considerable contempt at my 
ignorance, “ This ain’t no hill. You just ought to see 
Springer’s Rise!” 

As I never had seen Springer’s Rise, and as it was 
but fair to allow that there might be a difference of 
opinion in regard to what constitutes a hill, I sat where 
I was and allowed Jake to pull. 
| The moments of expectancy before reaching the top 
of a height are unspeakably pleasant. You know you 
are coming to something delightful. You are eagerly 
impatient to reach it. The way seems a great deal * 
longer than you had calculated, and yet you do not 
wish it shortened by an inch. 

I had done my best, during the entire season, to im- 
press little Ben’s mind with the beauties of nature. 
but it was difficult to make him feel that hills were 
anything more than collections of stones and dirt, 
especially designed for boys to slide down on in winter 
time. Of late his imagination had been excited by the 
home barn which Uncle Stephen had caused to be 
newly shingled, and he was on the look-out all along 
the road to see if he could find any other barn which 
would compare in splendor with this edifice. So, just 
as we got to the top of the hill, and the lovely view lay 
spread out before us, Ben shouted eagerly, 

‘*Look there at Billy Bowles’s barn. I could throw 
a cat right through it anywhere.” 

Billy Bowles’s barn was an old red barn, and it occu- 
pied the most glorious site, as such red barns always 
do, while the house attached was set back, and quite 
away from anything pleasant, and facing a wood pile 
and a potato patch. The cattle and horses that occu- 
pied the Bowles barn were certainly favored, for from 
the very door the hill fell down in an escarpment of 
gray rock, with little hemlocks and juniper bushes 
growing in the crevices, to a low green valley with a 
river flashing like silver through its fringing willows. 
Beyond the land sank even to a lower level, with 
farms, and woods, and little clustered villages which it 
Seemed one could pick up in one’s hand by stooping 
down low enough, and then melted in fold on fold of 
dark vaporous blue, with bands of amethyst, and 
wavering lines of haze. 

Far to the right a cleft hill advanced its two feet 
like the paws of a lion couchant, and the long, lazy 
shadows stretched out and covered half a township. 





There were sun spots no larger than the palm of one’s 
hand that illumined two or three farms, and slow 
meving cloud shadows that embraced a distance of 
twenty miles. The smoke from the great mills at a 
manufacturing village, five miles away, stained the 
air with a light film scarcely to be perceived, and the 
railroad track ran like a clear sharp line drawn by a 
graver’s tool. 

We fastened Jake to the Bowles’s door yard fence. 
The little fossil of a gray farm house seemed quite de- 
serted. Plaid curtains were drawn across the kitchen 
windows, and it was evident the family had gone 
away in a body, perhaps to a camp-meeting or a 
circus. The house had a vast outside chimney, to 
which it seemed to have grown almost by accident. 
There was a lean-to shed, and a bench with milk pans 
set out in the sun to dry. The shed contained a 
variety of homely and useful articles, from the ox-goad 
hung up on a nail and the old man’s worst hat, to the 
empty churn and kneading trough. Ben was for ex- 
amining everything. He even climbed up to peep 
into some utensils which stood on a high shelf. When, 
to check this spirit of inquiry, I suggested that the 
big family dog might possibly appear and make mince 
meat of him, he replied with an enviable air of imper- 
turbability that “he hoped old Watch could lick any 
dog Bowles’s folks might own.” 

This was comforting certainly, but it was not my 
wish that ‘“‘ Bowles’s folks” should return and find us 
raiding over their premises. It was, however, only 
after Ben had “chucked” a few stones at something 
which he fancied he saw down in the well, and old 
Watch had mildly worried the Bowles hens, that I was 
able to get them away from the spot and turn Jake's 
head towards home. 

Our ride, you will remember, was planned as a 
huckleberry expedition. Do not imagine that for a 
moment we lost sight of the huckleberries. We 
thought of them whenever the tin pail and the pick- 
ing dishes rattled, and that was as often as the wagon 
jolted over a stone. But there were obstacles in the 
way of success. In the first place few huckleberries 
grew up among those hills, and in the next place the 
season for them had passed. In order to utilize the tin 
pail I filled it with ferns and the blossoms of the wild 
clematis. Ben found a wood turtle which just fitted 
into one of the picking basins, and which, with the 
cruelty native to small boys, he placed on its back. 

When we drove into the yard the shades of evening 
were falling in long, gentle lines. Uncle Stephen eyed 
Jake critically, and remarked that we had given him 
‘“‘a hard one.” He then proceeded to examine Jake 
all over, probably with a view to finding out whether 
we had broken any bones. As I hinted in the begin- 
ning, I think he has been sorry he let us take the horse 
ever since, I suspect he was anxious about Jake in 
the night, and got up before morning to go out to the 
barn and find out how he was getting along. But as 
to us, little Ben, old Watch and myself, owing to that 
ease of conscience and peace of mind always enjoyed 
by the horse borrower, we slept the sleep of the just. 





The Little Folks, 





A LINNET’S ADDRESS TO A DAISY, 
BY ANNIE MATHESON. 


OME, Daisy, in your yellow hat— 
You ‘re not a bit the worse for that— 
I would not have it whiter! 
What's fairer than your snowy brow? 
What's brighter than your cheek’s warm glow? 
Sure never heart was lighter! 


ITsaw you look in trustful love 

Up through the mossy boughs above 
To where the sun was shining ; 

I saw you kiss the grass that sighed, 

And breeze that wandered far and wide, 
When they for light were pining. 

Come, sprightly maid in gown of green, 

And pink-streaked cloak of satin sheen, 

Come now and be my wife and queen, 

Dear Daisy! 








FANNIE’S DREAM. 
BY FERN. 

beso had been playing ever since dinner 

out in the hay field where papa and the men 
were at work, and now, as the afternoon sun was just 
touching the tops of the woods upon the distant Hills, 
the little girl found herself very tired, and, making a 
soft couch of the sweet scented grass in a corner of the 
fence which divided the hay field from the pasture lot, 
she threw herself upon it and was soon sweetly sleep- 
ing; and in her sleep shefireamed : 

She thought that she stood upon a high hill looking 
down into a beautiful valley, with green fields and 
gently waving trees, while a river, smooth as silver, 
rippied through the midst of it all. And as she gazed 
upon the delightful scene, a gentle voice said, “ Little 
girl, this is the Valley of Contentment. Come with 
me;” and a soft hand took hers, guiding her steps down 
the winding path. But she could see no one, so she 
knew that this must be fairy land, and that some fairy 
was with her. 

When they reached the level plain below, the voice 
said, ‘‘ Go and play now, little one.” 

‘* But the cows,”’ said Fannie, for there were a great 
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many cows in the field as well as other animals, “ won't 
they hurt me?” 

“Not if you do right.” 

So the little girl ran gladly about, and with merry 
shouts sailed leaf boats upon the river, found golden- 
colored stones and shells along the shore, and picked 
sweet berries among the bushes on the banks. The 
birds came and lit upon her finger, and ate from her 
hand; the mottled snakes turned their gleaming scales 
in the sunlight and glistened for her enjoyment; the 
gaudy-colored insects allowed themselves to be caged 
in her gentle hand, and the cows looked lovingly upon 
her with their great mild eyes, and moo-ed a friendly 
welcome. Everything was kind and beautiful and 
good, and Fannie cried with joy. “Oh! how I wish I 
might tive here always!” 

Then the voice said, ‘‘ Good little girls live here, and 
you my join them if love and gentleness will always 
remain in your heart.” 

“ Ho-vyecan I help being gentle,” replied Fannie, “ in 
this wo :derful land; and { do love everything here!’ 

“The i come with me and you shall meet the others 
who live in the Valley of Contentment;"’ and, taking 
her hand, the invisible guide led Fannie along a little 
path which ran by the river bank. 

The trees rustled merrily, the stream by their side 
sang among the stones that lay along its bed, and over- 
head rose-colored clouds floated slowly to and fro in 
the clear blue sky. Suddenly a great crimson butterfly, 
with blue and yellow spots upon its wings, dropped 
softly upon the green sward in front of the little girl, 
and rested there. t 

“Oh, what beautiful, beautiful wings! I must have 
them!” and she would have sprung forward to seize 
the insect had not the soft, unseen hand detained her. 

“Tf you take the butterfly’s wings how can he live?" 
the gentle voice whispered in her ear. 

“But I want them! Idon’t care; I want them,—I 
shall have them!” and pulling away from the restrain- 
ing arm, she threw herself forward upon the grass with 
out-reaching hand to gain the brilliant prize. 

But the butterfly rose high in the air and escaped, 
and in its place there lay a brown, ugly-looking toad, 
its green eyes fixed upon the little girl, who shuddered 
and drew quickly back, calling for her fairy friend. 
But no voice replied, no hand took hers within its pro- 
tection again. The clouds overhead grew dark and 
stormy, the wind moaned sadly through the trees, and 
the air became chill and cold. The birds sang no more, 
the river snarled crossly along its rocky bed, and the 
cows shook their great white horns, and bellowed, 
threateningly. 

A dim, misty vapor covered everything, distorting 
and changing the looks of all around, so that the bushes 
seemed like fearful beasts, the stones became ugly dogs, 
and the very trees loomed up as horrible monsters in 
the gloom. Deeper and deeper the darkness grew, 
until the shivering little girl could see nothing more; 
all was night and blackness! Then there came a flash, 
a whirl and a roar of laughter, and Fannie awoke to 
find her big brother Will standing near by and amus- 
ing himself by throwing the hay upon her head and 
face. The sun was down, and twilight at hand, so that 
she gladly arose and hastened homeward for her supper. 

That evening, as mamma was undressing her, Fannie 
told the wonderful dream, and asked what it could 
mean. For a few moments her mother reflected, and 
then answered : 

“T think the explanation is this, my daughter. All 
the world is a fairy land to us when we do right, and 
God sends a good angel to watch over and care for us 
every day. If we are gentle, and loving, and good, 
everything and everybody seems to be the same; but 
just as soon as sin begins, when we grow cross and 
hateful, when we try, as you did, to rob the butterfly 
of his wings, when we do wrong, in any way, the angel 
leaves us, and all around grows dark and gloomy; our 
minds are filled with bad and wicked thoughts, we see 
ugly things, hear hateful words, and find trouble 
everywhere. Is it not so, my dear?” 

* Yes, mamma, I guess it is so,” answered the little 
girl, “for when I struck Kittie yesterday I was cross, 
and so was she all the rest of the day;” then, after a 
little pause, she continued, ‘‘Do you know, mamma, 
after this I shall always try to live in fairy land.” 





A TRUE STORY, 


DO not doubt that many a little cokored boy 

has wished he was white, but I never heard of a 

white boy, except ‘our Charlie,"” who wanted to be 
black. 

When he was nearly three years old he saw a small 
colored boy for the first time, and he was very much 
amused and interested in him, more than we thought 
at the time,—which was house-cleaning time,—and for 
this same reason we noticed his particular ways less, 
being ourselves “careful and troubled about many 
things.” 

The day after he made the acquaintance of this 
young colored person was Saturday. Wearily we were 
finishing the “last things,’ and making ready for the 
Sabbath that was to follow. Our labors were ended by 
five o'clock, we had only to bathe and dress Charlie 
and ourselves for supper, and then we might rest. 
When the bath was ready, Charlie could not be found. 
After calling him several times au answer was received 
from the garret, 


“Come up, mamma, and see me!" I replied, ‘No 
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Charlie, mamma is too tired; come down 
‘here to her.” Then he called again, 
“Do come see me, mamma, Il’se all 
black ; I’se your little culled boy now!” 
This news alarmed me, for there was 
a room in the garret in which there was 
a printing-press, with types, ink, etc., 
where papa and the older boys did print- 
ing for amusement, the door of which 
was kept fastened, but not always, be- 
cause big boys will forget sometimes. 
Such a sight as I beheld when I got 
up there! Charlie had taken off all his 
clothes but his little flannel shirt, and 
every part of him that it did not cover, 
face, hands, arms, legs and feet, were 


thoroughly besmeared with ink. He had, 


also experimented with the types, dip- 
‘ping them in the can of ink; he had 
stamped them upon the walls and floor. 
Had painted the chairs and doors with 
ink, which little folks may not know is 
very different from common writing- 
ink, and very hard to clean off. 

Soap and water alone made no impres- 
sion on it. I had abowl of lard brought, 
and greased him with it from head to 
foot; then I put him in a tub of warm 
water, and witb plenty of soap I suc- 
ceeded in removing most of the ink. It 
took me over an hour to doit, but the 
little fellow was very patient, indeed; 
he seemed almost as much amused to find 


‘himself changing back to a white boy 


again, as he was by the other process. 

Of course papa came home before little 
Charlie was dressed, and laughed and 
lectured him by turns. I don’t think 
he realised he had done anything the 
least improper. It was only an experi- 
ment, but one trial has satisfied him. He 
has been content with his natural color 
since, except, indeed, one time, a few 
months later, when he came down to the 
table with his face thickly coated with 
prepared chalk. R. L. 








H.W. BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


NEW SERIES. 
‘‘PLYMOUTH PULPIT.’’ 


Change of Size and Form, 





N commencing a “New Series’ of 

their weekly pamphlet issue of Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons, the Publishers have concluded 
to advertise it among families by the mode 
first adopted by them in publishing the Curis- 
TIAN UNION, Mr. Beecher’s weekly journal. 
And they will therefore present to every 
annual subscriber during the coming year a 
fine Chromo-lithograph, printed in Paris, re- 
producing an exquisite new Cross and flower- 
piece, called ‘* The Lord is Risen,” which for 
delicacy of conception and harmony of color 
is a rare and beautiful picture. 

This “Premium” is given with the simple 
object of inducing many to take PLYMOUTH 
Powrir who otherwise might not be attracted 
by a pamphlet containing “nothing but a 
sermon,” in the firm faith that, like the rapid- 
ly widening circles of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
readers, when they have once taken it for 
a year and found how much they really en- 
joy and depend on it, they will continue as 
regular subscribers for the sake of the pul- 
lication itself, such “premiums” as we may 
continue to give being matters of very little 
importance as compared with that. 

The regular price of PLyMouTH PULPrIT 
(with its premium) is $3. To subscribers for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION, we will send PLym- 
OUTH PULPIT (with its premium) fora year, 
for 32.75. The mounting of the PLymoutu 
Putpir picture wili be 35 cts. extra, delivered 
Sree; no unmounted ones will be issued, ex- 
perience showing that they are very rarely 
called for. 

J. B. FORD & Co., Pub’s. 
27 Park Place, New York. 





‘EMINARY ALBUM.—For Ladies’ Schools 
w and Classes, containing Elementary Course, 
with a variety of music in Two and Three parts 
for Female V (eices. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
. A. POND & CO. «+ New York. 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 
Give the most ey the softest, cheapest, and 
the best light nown for Churches, Stores, Show- 
windows, Pariors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, 
Depots, ete. New and elegant designs of PRIs- 
MATIC REFLECTING CHANDELIERS for Parlors, on 
hand and made to order. A liberal discount to 
churches and the trade. Depot, 351, Pearl St. 
(one door east of Broadway), New 

I. P. FRINK. RINK. Inventor ay , ey 











‘THE BEST and MOST EXTENSIVE 


ASSORTMENT OF 
MECHANICS’ TOOLS, 


Are manufactured and sold by DOUGLASS 
MANUF’G CO., 45 & 47 Chambers St., N. Y. 


PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 

teurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing sses, are 
ANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 

Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York. 

















SCRIBNER’S FOR NOVEMBER, 


First Number of a New Volume. 


MAGNIFICENT SERIALS. 


SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE GREAT SOUTH. 


Annals of an English Abbey. 
KATHERINE EARLE, 


A Love Story. 


EARTHEN PITCHERS, 


A Novelette. 


Scribner’s Monthlyin England. 


NEW JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 


The NOVEMBER SCRIBNER which begins a 
New Volume, also begins a splendid Series of 
Papers. 

THEGREAT SOUTH: which opens with an 
article historic, descriptive and political, of more 
than thirty pages, on 


OLD AND NEW LOUISIANA,! 


By EDWARD KING, with illustrations by CHAMP- 
NEY. These papers, which will be of even more 


| than national interest, will be continued through 
| the year, though each will be complete in itself. 


We have also the first of a series of 
THREE HISTORICAL PAPERS; 
ANNALS OF AN ENGLISH ABBEY, 
By the Greatest of Living English Historians, 
t James Anthony Froude, 


also illustrated. The beginning of 

KATHERINE EARLE-—A Love Story, by 
Miss TRAFTON, which opens charmingly with a 
scene in which “The heroine makes an awkward 
little bow.”’ 

A Novelette, EARTHEN PITCHERS, by 
Mrs. DAVIS, in which an English magazinist is in- 
troduced. These Novelettes are to be a distinctive 
feature of SCRIBNER’S for the coming year. 

There are also SHORT STORIES by Mrs. 
Moulton and Edward King, with illustrations: 
POEMS by CELIA THAXTER, RICHARD WATSON 
GILDER, MACDONALD, MISS PRESTON and others. 

THE STORY OF A TELESCOPE, with il- 
lustrations, tells of the splendid new Government 
telescope at Washington. 

Then we have A PORTRAIT ANDSKETCH 
of one of our own Poets, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, by MACDONOUGH, and a Critique, by 
Stedman, of one of England’s Greatest Poets, 
Mrs. Browning. 

Dr. Holland gives ** GREETING TO OUR 
ENGLISH READERS,” replies to ** THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER,” and talks of 
“OLD TYPES.” 

HOME and SOCIETY is charming as ever, 
CULTURE and PROGRESS and NATURE 
and SCIENCE are able and interesting. The 
Etching is 


‘A FORLORN HOPE.” 


No single number of any Magazine ever issued on 
either side of the Atlantic has presented equal at- 
tractions. We call attention anew to the merits of 
the recent numbers of 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


The ablest English critics have repeatedly de- 
clared SCRIBNER’S superior to the English 
Magazines. This new enterprise of presenting THE 
SOUTH of to-day, by pen and pencil to our own 
Countrymen, and to European eyes, is the greatest 
and most expensive ever entered upon by any 
Monthly. It has produced a demand for a special 
edition of the Magazine abroad; and we venture to 
hope from our own countrymen, for these papers, 
which have been prepared with the utmost care 
and candor, a careful and thoughtful reading. 





On the 25th of the present month, we shall issue 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Scribner’s Illustrated Magazine 
For GIRLs’ AND Boys, 
EDITED BY MRS. MARY MAPES DODUE. 


ST. NICHOLAS makes a new era in juvenile 
literature. 

It will be superbly illustrated by the best artists 
at home and abroad. Contributions have been se- 
cured by the ablest and most graceful writers for 
children, here and in Europe, and no pains or ex- 
pense will be spared to make it the best magazine 
for children in the world. The first number con- 
tains a greater variety than has ever before been 
brought together in the same number of pages. 


Instruction, Entertainment and Delight 
FOK ALL, 
FROM GRANDPAPA TO THE BABY. 


POEMS by BRYANT, Lvucy LArRcoM, CELIA 
THAXTER, Mrs. DopGE. STORIES by Stock- 
TON, MRS. REBECCA HARDING DAYIS, OLIVE 
THORNE, NOAH BROOKS, LUCRETIA P. HALE, and 
others. NICE THINGS FOR VERY LITTLE 
FOLKS, by MARGARET EyTINGE, AUNT FAN- 
NY, and others. A sketch, WHO WROTE THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS? by DonaLp G. MitTcH- 
ELL. A VISIT TO A BEE HIVE, by ANNIE 
MooRE. A Children’s Book department. 


A GREAT MANY BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, full 
of variety and interest, representing Incidents in 
Boy and Girl Life, Natural Scenery, Animals, Birds, 





Indians, Ships, Picture Rebuses, and A POR- 
TRAIT FROM LIFE OF 
JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT, 
Who has a way of his own of giving the children 
bits of 
Fact, Fun and Fancy. 


Stories, Historical Sketches, Fairy Tales, 
Habits of Animals, How Things are Made, 
Little Talks on Big Subjects, Nursery 
Rhymes, Jingles, Puzzles, etc. 

Nowhere else c:n you buy for a dollar any book 
for children half as attractive as this number of 
ST. NICHOLAS, which you can get atany News- 
Stand, or by sending 25 cents to the publishers. 

SC RIBNER Ss MONTHLY, $1.00 a year, 
JAS, -00 . 


ST. NICHOL 
No CLUB "RATES. $7, for both. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N.Y 


THE REVIVAL WYN ase 
FOR THE MILLION. Enlarged. This little work 
qentaene BS pages of choice Revival Hymns and 
Tunes for Prayer and Social Meetings, Sun- 
day-Schools and C ongregations. Among the 
oe ny gems, we would name: ** Where is Thy Re- 
e, Poor Sinner!’ “I Will Never Cast 
H m Out,” “O, Be ie “Almost Per- 
suaded,” * Jesus Died to Save Me,” “I Love 
to Tell the Story,” “Save, O Jesus, Save,” 
and** Jesus of Naza roe Passeth by.’ Price, 
paper, 20 cents, qanied ; 15 per hundred ; boards, 
‘25 cents, mailed: D per hundred. Publ ishers, 
HORACE WA Es & SON, 481 BD’ way,N. Y% 


Every Child will be Delighted 


with the charming New Song, 
LITTLE BIRD! COME TO ME! 


It is indeed the best song published for years, and 
ev oy one will be the happier - ere sung. Beau- 
— y poe ge gee ce 

Also just out, new editions ‘ot the celebrated 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF PIANO LYRICS, 
Vol. I., Nos. 1 to 30, 
Beautifully bound in cloth with gilt letters, price $4. 


CONCORDIA, 


A collection of celebrated gems for Organ or Piano, 
bound in cloth, price $3. 
“Only the most ex 
such exquisite selecti 
ade Circular. 
Catalogues with Contents sent free on ap- 
plication to LOUIS MEYER. 1413 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 
All Church Choirs should have the beautiful new 
Quartette,O LORD, REMEMBER ME, price 35 cts. 


REV. DR. STUART ROBINSON 
BIBLE HISTORY. 


In addition to its other attractions for the com- 
ing year the 


Louisville Weekly Courier-Journal, 


perer national | its aim and reputation, will 
pupils h the series 


Lectures on ola Testament History, 


delivered in this city by Rev.Dr.STUART ROBINSON, 
as revised and corrected by himself. These lec- 
tures have attracted great Attention and interest, 
oa Dr. Robinson is now in the Holy Land for the 

uur pose of instructing himself with’ a view to their 
Ponti uation after his return. The publication of 
the lectures will begin with our issue oS D 














rienced hand could make 
ons.’—Literary Bulletin and 








Evangelical Alliance, 
1873. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW es 
October 16, 1873. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have the 
pleasure of announcing that they will pub- 
lish, by arrangement with the Evangelical 
Alliance, the Official and Revised Report, con- 
taining the Papers, entire and verbatim, ag 
written by each person on the Programme. 

A limited number of copies will be printed, 
and will be delivered at the office of publica- 
tion, on receipt of $5.00 per copy, to Sub- 
scribers sending in their names to Messrs. 
HARPER & BROTHERS during the present 
month. 

Subscribers thus sending their names will he 
notified by the Publishers when the book is 
ready. 








NOW READY. 
I. 


AN OUTLINE STUDY 
OF MAN; 


OR, THE BODY AND MIND IN ONE 
SYSTEM. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIVE DIAGRAMS. 
By MARK HOopkKIns, D.D., LL.D., 


Late President of Williams College, author of “The 
Law of Love,” etc. 


One volume, 12mo, cloth, with Illustrative Dta- 
grams, $1.75. 





Il. 
The Second Volume of 


UEBERWEG’S 
History of Philosophy. 


Translated from the Fourth German Edition by 
GEORGE S. MORRIS, A.M., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Michigan. Vol. 
IIl.—With an Essay,on English Philosophy, by 
Dr. NOAH PORTER, President of Yale College, 
and on Italian Philosophy, by Professor V. 
Borra. 

One vol., 8vo. Cloth (uniform with Vol. 1.)..... 

i Cn ttapenbesantceeny 72 


*,* ‘These books will be sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, New York. 





3, and will be continued each week for a year 
perhaps longer. Orders should be cont in Ha 
ely. 
, ie lng a year to single subscribers, and $1.0 
nciu 
¢2 Circulars with particulars of distribution of 
valuable presents to subscribers and specimen 
copies sent free. Address 


COURIER-JOURNAL CO,, 
Louisville, Ky. 





DR. NEWTON’S NEW BOOK. 


Leaves from the Tree of Life, 


a RICHARD NEWTON, D.D., Author of 
Bible Wonders,’’* Nature’ 3 Wonders,” 


“Safe Compass,” &c. limo. 6 fine illus- 
QORTIIIES deccssccccnccccaccecsecccesconscessce $1.2 
Ryle on the Gospels, 
Now complete,7 vols. in a box.............45 10D 
John, 
Vol. LIL. just ready, separate................ 1D 


The Little Camp on Eagle Hill, 
By the author of the“ Wide, Wide World,” 1 25 


“ She Spake of Him,” 
Being recollections of the late Mrs. DEN- 
ING, by Mrs. GUINNESS............0e0s0008 1% 
Trujjle Nephews, 
By the Rev. P. B. POWER. 1l6mo.......... - 10 


Fanny’s Birth-day Gift, 


BY JOANNA H. MATHEWS, author of the 
Bessie Books, 


The Church in the House, 


Being lessons on the Acts of the Apoatles, 
by Rev. WM. ARNOT......... Rpiducadsseese 250 


This Present World, 


Sketches Son Nature and Art, by the Rev. 
Pees Bee rccerececctsccsnessccccescccesce 1% 


Sermons ad Lectures, 


Selected from the sagettished manu- 
scripts of JAMES HAMILTON, D.D 


Lectures on the Books of the 


BIBLE. By the Rev. DONALD FRASER. 
Genesis to Song of Solomon.............. 


Dr. Giuthrie’s Works, 
COE 13 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


THE LATEST BIBLE PUBLISHED. 


Best Soiltes At Asqnt’e BIBLES b, Paaierhes 
ay 


~ 





in the ch tand 
Bible in the oo — 

The Type is larger and more readable than 
any othe’ nek. Pe th Pronguncing Bible Dictionary, r 
ey of the Books, Cities of the Bible, etc., with 700 

illustrations. Address for or circulars. catalogues es and 
terms, A. J. HOLMAN & CO,,930 Arch St.. Philada. 








UNION ADAMS & CO. 
Are Offering at Very Low Prices, 
HOSIERY and GLOVES, 

UNDERWEAR, , 
Shirts and Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEBFS, 
atatineies. 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c., 


637 BROADWAY. 








DURYEAS’ 
IMPROVED CORN STARCH, 
A MOST EXCELLENT AND HEALTHFUL AR- 

ICLE OF D 
FOR ALL SEASONS OF THE ¥EAR. 
IT HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED SUPERIOR TO 
ALL OTHER PREPARATIONS FROM CORN. 
AL THE SICK AND THOSE IN GOOD 


FOR CHILDREN AND FOR ADULTS. 

ITS SUPERIORITY FOR MAKING PORRIDGE 
FOR INVALIDS 18s UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED. 

FOR SOUPS SAUCES, AND GRAVIES, IT IS 

PREFERABLE TO 

NO GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT. 

BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, AND BUY 
NO OTHER BUT DURYEAS’ IMPROVED CORN 


SEND FOR THEIR BOOK OF RECEIPTS AND 
D OUT HOW EASILY DURYEAS’ 
ROVED CORN STARCH CAN BE MADE INTO 
CUSTARD P SDDINGS ICR CREAM BLANG 
MANG. AND MANY OTH DELICACIES 
TOO NUMEROUS TO MENT: 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS GEN ENERALLY. 
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co TEXAS AND PACIFIC/P. T. BARNUM’S| PETER STEWART, 
————— = 3 RAILWAY COMPANY, GREAT TRAVELING 162 BOWERY, 


From Saturday, October 11, to Satur- 
day, October 18. 


Wall Street.—Financial affairs continue to im- 
prove although there has been one period of tem- 
porary depression since our last. The Banks report 
a farther gain of legal tenders; and National Bank 
currency, which is for the time nearly as welcome 
as greenbacks, is returning into circulation through 
the regular channels. Nevertheless, the Associated 
banks of this city thought best on Monday to re- 
peal the limitations imposed on Loan Certificates 
by the resolution which authorized their issue. The 
certificates may, therefore, continue to be used in- 
definitely. Failures have been comparatively few, 
that of Messrs. Gilman, Son & Co. being the princi- 
pal one. 

The Money Market.—“ Calls” nae ranged 
from 7 per cent. per annum, to k per cent. per 
diem. The premium on legal tenders is k to 
per cent. There is a better demand for com- 
mercial paper as the strength of the merchants 
becomes assured. The panic has at last made itself 
felt in London, and the bank rate has gone up to 6 
per cent., while the drain of bullion to this country 
shows no diminution. 


Gold.—On Friday the cableannounced that £500,- 
000 had been drawn on Thursday from the Bank of 
England for ship t to America. How to account 
for this state of things puzzles the financial sages, 
and the simple statement that there are more sell- 
ers than buyers is as satisfactory as any that we 
have seen. The November interest too will largely 
increase the supply of coin, and perhaps still far- 
ther depress the premium. There is some talk of 
adopting the Californian system of quotations, giv- 
ing currency at a discount, instead of gold at a pre- 
mium. This is really the true way to do, and asa 
like system is to go into effect regarding Foreign 
Exchange, on the first of January, that time would 
be a favorable one for making the change. The 
lowest quotation for the week was 107%, and the 
closing prices for each day, beginning with Mon- 
day, were 108%, 10834, 10834, 108, 1083. 


Government Bends,—There has been more 
activity, but the low rates of gold prevent any ma- 
terial advance. Closing prices daily have been as 
follows: 
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Railroad Bonds.—There is more demand for 
the best securities, and values are reaching a better 
defined basis. Some of the best bonds have nearly 
regained their old rates, but the number of bonds 
which are saleable only at ruinous prices is very 
large. 

Stocks,—Considerable éxcitement has prevailed 
during the week, and stocks passed through one 
period of extreme depression. The chief subject 
of talk among brokers has been the proceedings in 
the case of George Bird Grinnell & Co. The orig- 
inal injunctions having been dissolved in the pro- 
ceedings for involuntary bankruptcy, new ones 
were subsequently issued upon the firm’s filing a 
petition as voluntary bankrupts. A comparatively 
unimportant amount of stocks was sold after the 
first injunctions were dissolved, but the whole 
amount inyoived, as shown by the statement of 
indebtedness made by the firm, nearly reaches 
$10,000,000. The first meeting of creditors is called 
for November l4 proximo. Indignation against the 
firm is very general. The following table shows 
the highest quotations for the week : 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD. MAKE CABLE T ANSEE OF 
MONEY BETWEEN Y AND 
ENGLAND, AND DRAW BILLS OF EXOHANGE 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IR. D. 





THE consolidated thirty-year7 per cent. 
GOLD Bonpns of the St. Louis AND SOUTHEAST- 
ERN RAILWAY COMPANY, issued upon a com- 
pleted trunk line eae 4 St. Louis and Nash- 


interest and operating exy arate: eal 


Nassau 
WINSLOW & Wiese IN, 
70 William Street. 





DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 
THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND Fyoet 2 COMPANY, 
Chartered by the United Stat. 
No. 185 Bleecker Street, New York. 
ASSETS OVER $4,000, 000. 


i. M: Semi destingpetton Mase de ASN 
nspector. SAM ARRIS, 
Sieonade dene J. ZUILLE, Cashier, 


Send for circwar, 





Chartered by the United States Government. 





First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Gold 
COUPON AND REGISTERED 
CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, 

With Sinking Fund, 


And Free from Government, State, 
other Taxes. 


Issued only on Completed Road, 
AT 90 PER CENT., 


and Interest in Currency. 


and 


Government bonds and all other marketable se- 
curities will be received at current prices in ex- 
change for these bonds, without expense to the 
investor. 

Pamphlets, Maps, and full information will be 
furnished on application to the following Banking 
Houses :— 


H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 


EDM'D D. RANDOLPH & CO., 
New York. 
B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
Tfumee™| BANKERS, [i ibstie 


R. Turner, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New York, al- 
low interest on deposits, issue drafts 
on London, and Letters of Credit 
available at all points at home and 
abroad. Investment Securities for 
sale. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 
keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to suppl 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar 
at subscription prices, execute orders for Fenn 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, . D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & co OS a ha 


7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


We make a Speciality of C mnty, City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons brea charge, or take 
fs - asso much cash on sales. §#~ Send for Price 

8 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 


just ail interest by our senior, should be inthe hands 
a al Howes. in this class of securities. 2 vols. 
. N. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


‘UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5 to7. 
Assets---Eleven Million Dollars. 
a. 7. Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 

Six Per cent. Interest Allowed, 
Bank books in English, Frensh, aud German. 
@. 6. CHAPIN, Tr eas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary, 




















RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 

ROAD SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CO., 

BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 





LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 
_ Aagnte for the sale of the following Railroad 
onds : 
The Canada Southern, Chicago & Canada 
uthern, Cayuga Lake, 


THE 1Qva! PER. CRN TE over any 


will invest fo on first-class Real Egtate at 1 
ond cent. interest, net, payable semi-annuall ~ 

w York, and will guarantee the aes of all 
loans made Crongh ee Ly a All charges paid 
by the borrower. before investin 
for New York and "ie England references, an 
a particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, (late Gover- 

of. wary President. Address JAMES B. 

HEART WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, DesMoines, 
owa. 














WINTER RESORT. 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 
NASSAU, N. Puy BAHAMAS 
kT. - Je PORTER, Proprietor. 


Will open for the reception of guests November 





Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a North- 
ern Winter, can obtain Circular containing full in- 
formation by addressing 


JAMES LIDGERWOOD, 
758 Broadway, N. Y. 
Please state you saw this advertisement in the 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 





MUSEUM, 


MENACERIE, 


World’s Fair. 


After six months of the most remarkably trium- 
phant transcontinental tour ever known in the 
annals of traveling amusements, will aanenrese 
the closing Ew ott of 1873 by a GRAND OPEN- 
ING — NE YORK, on 4th Avenue ona. 2th St., 
for a few or only, commencing MONDAY 
Nich. OCT. 20, giving two entertainments each 
day (after Monday), viz.; at 2 and8P.M. Doors 
open atl and 6:30 P.M. One single ticket, ec., ad- 
mits to all. Children under nine years of age, 25c, 
Reserved oneness seats,75c. A BRAN NEW 
_. nearly THREE TIMES ‘LARGER THAN 


During the past six months thousands of NEW, 
INTER hy G, INSTRUCTIVE, and AMUSING 
FEATURES have been added to every depart- 
ment of Mr. BARNUM’S GREAT TRAVELING 
WORLD'S Les which, on account of its DIVER- 
SITY and VASTNESS, may with propriety be clas- 
sified as Museum, Menagerie, Caravan, School of 
the Curriculum, Polytechnic Institute, Colosseum 
of Classic, and Aquarium for Marine Monsters, a 
Grand International, Ornithological and Zoological 
Garden combined 

ikin ng, in fact, the 


Ma 
LARGEST, oer ELABORAT - AND EX- 
FIA USTIVE COMBINATIO> 
OF TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 
EVER SEEN ON EARTH. 

Among the most strikin, and characteristic feat- 
ures may be mentioned Prof. Faber’s wonderful 
TALKING MACHINE! 

Which sings, laughs, and talks in all languages, 
and for the exclusive use of which Mr. Barnum, 
for six_months, pays $20,000. Also, the Fiji Can- 
nibals, Digger Indians, the celebrated Albino and 
Aztec Children, What Is It, Giants, Dwarfs, No- 

rmed Bor. curious phenomena and freaks of 
nature, Living Sea Lions, rare and expensive Wild 
Animais (one of which costs more than ten cages 
of common specimens), such as the beautiful herd 
of Living Giraffes, sixteen trained Camels, and 
four Performing Elephants, Lions, Tigers, Leop- 
ards, black and gold spotted varieties ; i White Polar 
Bears, Elands, Gnus, Viacke Varks, ¥ faks, Zebras, 
= irs, Horned Horse, etc.,a universe of Birds 
Monkeys of every conceivable plumage, shape 
ond variety, besides an “ innumerable caravan ” of 
the less remarkable specimens of zoological life. 
Inthe department of Fine Arts, a National Por- 
trait Gallery, containing 100 life-size Oil Paintings 
of all the Presidents, Statesmen, Militar Heroes, 
Kings, Queens, Potentates and Celebrit es, Prof. 
Rogers’ group of 
CLASSIC AND HISTORIC STATUARY, 
Bohemian Glass-blowers, and a hundred extremely 
curious and exquisite, life-like, moving, mechani- 
cal Automatons, from Paris and Geneva, consist- 
ing of Tableau and Landscape Transformation 
Scenes, Historic and Mythological Androides, Sing- 
ing and Flitting oe Automaton Musicians, “Gor- 
eous Grotto Scenes, Playing Fountains, Running 
ater Mills, Flying Chariot: Sailing Ships, Moving 
Railroad Trains, Rippling Cascades, and thousands 
of the most curious and exquisite 


WORKS OF MECHANISM AND ART, 
sufficient of themselves to constitute a first-class 
exhibition. 

t@™ Remember the ENTIRE BLOCK between 

— and 27th Sts., and 4th av., and Madison av., has 

ropriated for this enterprise, being ABSO- 

L UTE e ONLY VACANT GROU 'NDSIN NEW 

YORK CITY L AGS ENOUGH FOR BARNUM’S 
WORLD’: 8 Li AIR. 


NO FROG, NO FOOT! NO FOOT, No HORSE! 


HOW TO SHOE HORSES 
In the Best and Cheapest Manner. 
SEND FOR 


“RATIONAL HORSESHOEINC,” 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, TO 
Goodenough Horseshoe, 4 Dey 8 St., N.Y. Y. 


OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES, — 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents 
each 











Part 1st. Mathematical Instruments.. 153 pages. 
“ 2d. Optical Instruments wm * 
“ 3d. Stereopticons............ —__ * 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatus..... .... = 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


601 Broadway, New York: 924 Chestnut St., Philada. 
¢®" Mention you saw this in Christian Union. 


INMAN LINE 


OR QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL.—Royal 
Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows: 

CITY OF BROOKLYN........ Thursday, Oct. 23,2 P.M 

CITY OF RICHMOND... - Saturday, Oct. 25,8 A. M. 

CITY OF NEW YORK.. 

CITY OF MONTREAL.. 

CITY OF BRISTOL... 

CITY OF CHESTER......,.... Satu , Nov 

and each succeeding SATU nDAY ‘and PHUic. 

DAY. from Pier No. 45, North River. 

RATES OF PASSAGE—CABIN, #70, #80, and £90 
gold, according to accommodation. Round trip 
tickets at low rates 

STEERAGE—To Liverpool ueenstown, Glasgow, 
jondondert? London, Br stol, or Cardiff, $30. 
Prepaid Certificates, #32 currenc 

waeianes also forwarded to avre, Hamburg, 
oneem, Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at reduced 










Drafts ‘issued at lowest rates. For Cabin Passage 
and gous business apply at the Company’s of- 
we. 0. 15 Broadway. For Steerage passage, at 

No. 38 33 Broadway. JOHN | G. DAL . Agent. 


NEW GOODS 


JUST ARRIVED. 
MILLER & CRANT, 


NO. 879 BROADWAY, 
Are offering BLACK and COLORED YAKS, French 
made WOOLEN FRENGES, PASSEMENTERIES 
in JET, STEEL, and BUGLE TRIMMINGS, &c., 
at attractive prices. 
Orders filled with care. 











FIRST CLASS BUSINESS FOR A 
t\. reliable man, with the assurance of making 
from $2,000 to $3, 000 a a year, can be secured in con- 
nection with an ‘A ency for the exclusive sale of 
works by HENRY Wap BEECHER, WM. CULLEN 
BRYANT, HARRIET Reece STOWE, &c. Write 
for particulars to J. FORD & CO., New York; 
Bosten ; Chicago; or San Francisco, 





Just opening a magnificent lot of 
STRAW, VELVET FELT 
HATS, 


in all the most desirable shapes and at most 
inviting prices. 


THE RIBBON STOCK 


is unsurpassed by any house in the city for 
quantity, quality, or price. 


Velvets and Velveteens, 


Black and Colored, at extremely low prices, 


You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departments 
replete with all the novelties. 
Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 
Bracelets, Sets and Drops, 


from 15c. up. 


a 
Ikid Gloves, 

my own importation. Excellent quality Twoe 
Button, 75c., 90c., and $1.00, in White, Black, 
Opera, and all the new shades; Three-Button, 
$1.15, in Opera and all the new shades; has no 
equal; only try one pair, and you will never 
go anywhere else for Gloves. 


LACES: 
Yak, Guipure, Pusher & Frenchy 
all widths, very cheap. 


SPOT NETS, 


Donna Maria, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Barege, 
and all other Veiling Material at panic prices, 


FINE FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, LACE 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
RUCHINGS, HANDKERCHIEFS 
and FANS, in great variety. 

Also, a splendid stock of 


UMBRELLAS, 


Beginning with a good 7-rib crook stick at 50 
cents. Nothing like it anywhere, except at 


PETER STEWART’S, 
162 BOWERY, 


Between Broome and Grand Streets, N. Ye 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 


PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, 
Is ready once more to warm the hearts 


and hands of the Ladies and Children 
with his 


‘SPLENDID STOCK 
OF 


Manufactured FURS, 
BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


during the late crash, at less than the 
actual cost of the raw skins. He will 
offer handsome Sets, 


MUFF, BOA and BOX, 
at @1.45, $1.65, 61.75, 61.90; 





and elegantly lined with White Satin, 
At $2.25! 
Ladies’ White French Ermine, 
River Mink, Real Mink, 
Squirrel, Seal, Alaska 
Sable, Black Marten, 
Fox, Lynx. 
and all the other 


Hashionable FURS. 


AND 


FUR TRIMMINCS. 
Altering and Repairing 


in the best manner and at the lowest pose 
sible price. 

Third and Fourth Avenue Cars pass 
the door, also the Grand Street and Jer- 
sey City Cars pass within one block and 
a half. r 


PETER STEWARTS 
160 BOWERY, N. Y., 


Between Broome and Spring Streets, 


ee ee Se ere 
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_ Scientific and Sanitary. 








PARIS | GREE? N. 


HIS pigment has been much used in the arts, 
and recently has attracted much attention, ow- 
ing to its poisonous character. In Europe it is gener- 
ally known as Schweinfurt, or emerald, green, and 
sometimes as imperial or arsenic green. It is by far 
the most beautiful of all the green pigments into which 
copper enters as a constituent. The shade may be 
modified by the admixture of baryta, sulphate of lead, 
or chrome yellow. 

We are indebted to the Journal of Applied Chemis- 
try for information concerning the manufacture, com- 
position and uses of this material. In 100 parts of the 
pigment there are 58.65 parts of arsenious acid, which 
renders it, aside from the poisonous copper also pres- 
ent, one of the most dangerous of pigments. It is pre- 
pared by separately dissolving equal parts by weight 
of arsenious acid and neutral acetate of copper in boil- 
ing water, and mixing these solutions while boiling. 
A floceulent, olive-green precipitate of arsenite of cop- 
per is immediately formed, while the supernatant 
liquid contains free acetic acid. The precipitate be- 
comes gradually crystalline, at the same time forming 
a beautiful green pigment, which is separated from 
the liquid by filtration, and, after washing and drying, 
is ready for use. 

The pigment may be mixed either with oil or water, 
but does not cover very well in oil, although it dries 
rapidly. It cannot be used for mural painting, as the 
lime absorbs the acetic acid, leaving a yellowish-green 
arsenite of copper. The wearing of green dresses col- 
ored by this material is exceedingly dangerous. It is 
well known that paper-hangings containing it, and 
pasted on damp walls, are often the cause of severe 
headaches, due probably to volatile arsenical emana- 
tions, among which is arseniuretted hydrogen. The 
material is also extensively used in coloring toy books 
for children, as well as lamp-shades, theater tickets, 
paper boxes and labels. 

A correspondent of the New York Times, describing 
a visit to the color-works at Bergen Point, says: ‘* This 
firm made 400,000 pounds of Paris green in 1872. It 
takes about one-quarter of an ounce to cause death. 
The workmen who make it often suffer terribly. Isaw 
them working with their faces protected, but it, never- 
theless, often insinuates itself into, and secretes itself in 
their systems, producing the most terrible effects, and 
untold agonies. The only preventive of these dire 
effects is to constantly take doses of hydrated sesqui- 
oxide of iron. The effects on women are worse even 
thanon men. And yet, how many thousand young 
women use that color, in some form or other, in their 
daily occupation and labor.” 

A qualitative analysis of the dry pigment may be 
performed as follows: Place a small quantity in a test 
tube and add caustic potash; the color turns blue, then 
violet, and finally, on boiling, a red precipitate of sub- 
oxide of copper forms. Diluteand filter. The precipi- 
tate may be washed and dissolved in acid, and tested 
for copper by any of the usual methods. The filtrate 
contains arsenious, arsenic and acetic acid. The pres- 
ence of the latter is proved in one portion of the filtrate 
by its yielding a deep red color with perchloride of 
iron. Another portion of the solution is rendered al- 
most neutral by the addition of nitric acid and nitrate 
of silver. If ayellow precipitate is formed it indicates 
arsenious acid; if red, arsenic acid. 


PLANTS IN SLEEPING-ROOMS. 

HE well-known fact that plants absorb car- 
bonic acid during the day and exhale it during 

the night is the foundation for the current notion that 
the presence of growing plauts in sleeping apartments 
is injurious to the health of the occupants. Professor 
Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural College, has, 
however, put this idea to the test of experiment, with 
results not confirmatory of the received opinion. It 
was desirable to analyze specimens of air from a room 
where the influence of growing plants would be exhib- 
ited in a greatly exaggerated form. The air was there- 
fore taken from the college green-house, where more 
than 6,000 plants are growing. The room had been 
closed for more than twelve hours; and if the plants 
exhaled carbonic acid to an injurious extent, the anal- 
ysis of air from such aroom would certainly disclose 
the fact. The average of a number of experiments 
gave, within the room, +.94 parts of carbonic acid in 
10,000 of air; while the o:\tdoor air contained 4 parts in 
10,000. It will thus be wen that the air in the green- 
house was better than ‘’ \4_re country air.’ This defi- 
ciency of carbonic acid yas doubtless due to the ab- 
sorption of carbonic 2i/.4nd consequent accumulation 
of oxygen during iti , Since the windows of the 
greenhouse were cl: ry ay and night on account of 

I 










cool weather. te 

To ascertain wheth$?sthe air of the greenhouse had 
more carbonic acid‘in t%% night than in the day, speci- 
mens of air were gatliy ed in different parts of the 
house, at the proper tir”. An analysis of these proved 
the amount of carbonjacid during the night to be 
slightly in excess of tee amount during the day. In 
concluding the account sf his experiments, Professor 
Kedzie remarks that, “i a room in which were more 
than 6,000 plants, while» ontaining more carbonic acid 
by night than by day, Gsntain less carbonic acid than 
any sleeping-room on ‘his continent, we may safely 


eonclude that one or two dozen plants in a room will 
not exhale enough carbonic acid by night to injure the 
sleepers.” 

BEES AND KING-BIRDS. 


T has been the custom of bee-cultivators to 

destroy king-birds, as they are supposed to feed 
upon the honey-bees. Mr. J. L. Husey, writing in the 
American Bee Journal, says he has carefully noted 
the habits and movements of king-birds for the last 
ten years, and he has come to the following conclu- 
sions: They do eat the honey-bee, and so does the 
purple martin; but instead of being destroyed for it, 
they should be protected, and allowed to build their 
nests near the farm-house, because they drive off the 
hawks, crows and other plundering birds from the 
poultry-yard. During warm afternoons in July and 
August, when the drone-bees are out, the martins have 
been observed to come down within ten feet of the 
hive, and snap up the drone bees, thus relieving the 
workers from the necessity of expelling them from the 
hive, and biting off their wings to prevent them from 
returning. The king-bird also selects the drone, and 
will come during the afternoon and take his position 
on a stake in front of the hive. When a drone-bee 
comes along he will make a rush for him, come back 
to the stake, give him a pick or two, and swallow him. 
Mr. Husey settled the question as to what these birds 
live upon before the coming of the drones, by shooting 
one in the month of May, and finding in the crop the 
wings and legs of May-bugs. The dragon-fly is also a 
favorite food for them. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION FOR THE 
COMING YEAR 


\ ILL continue to be unsectarian and inde- 
pendent, devoted to Religion, Morals, Reform, 
News, Literature, Music, Household matters, Science, 
Art, Agriculture, Trade, Finance, ete. In religious 
matters, the paper claims brotherhood with every man 
who evinces a Christ-like spirit; and seeks the union 
of all good men, not by a compromise of convictions, 
but by making the spirit more powerful than the 
letter. It aims to carry light, comfort, good nature, 
sympathy for all good men, Christian love, Christian 
patience, and Christian hopefulness, into every family 
which it enters. This is therefore a paper for all 
families everywhere. It is a journal for the whole 
household, young and old ;—father, mother, boys and 
girls, young men and young women—all find material 
of interest from week to week. 
In addition to its regular variety of contents and 
contributions from the best available talent, the 
CHRISTIAN UNION will contain this year several Serial 
Stories by distinguished American authors. Beginning 
November Ist, 1873, comes first the new and powerful 
tale of Western Life, called 


“THE CIRCUIT RIDER:” 
A Tale of the Heroic Age in America, 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “* The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” “ The End of 
the World,” etc. Back chapters will be given to Sub- 
scribers until Jan. Ist, 1874. 

Following this will be produced 


“WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS.” 
A Sequel to ‘‘MY WIFE AND 1,” 


her latest work of fiction, written expressly for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION, by MRS. HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE, author of “* Uncle Tom's Cabin,” ‘* The Min- 
ister’s Wooing,” eto, etc. To this she has devoted 
many months of thought and labor, and in character- 
istic charm of style and graphic power it is one of her 
best. Mrs. STOWE writes exclusively for the CHRIs- 
TIAN UNION, and contributes her articles, stories, etc., 
for this paper alone. Other attractive Serials, etc., by 
favorite authors will be announced from time to time. 
ROBERTSON GRAY, author of “ Brave Hearts,” 
(the brilliant tale which attracted such attention last 
summer in the CHRISTIAN UNION, gnd is now selling so 
widely in book form), has become a regular contribu- 
tor. GRACE GREENWOOD’S fascinating and grace- 
ful pen will write frequently for the paper; and many 
of the best writers contribute to it. Nothing is spared, 
of effort, trouble, or expense, to make it the best fam- 
ily paper published. 








The next illustrated Cover Number of the 
CHRISTIAN UNION will be issued on November 12th. 
Tilustrated advertisements for that number must 
reach the publishers’ office by or before Friday, Octo- 
ber 31st. 








ExPrrations.—Look at the printed label on the 
paper; the date thereon shows when the subscription 
expires. Forward the money for renewal at least two 


OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 


E shall this coming year give away, as usual, 
the freshest and the best. The new pictures— 
for there is a Pair of them—are called 


‘““OuR Boys; OR THE DINNER, AND THE Nap.” , 


These are two new and original pictures, painted ex< 
pressly for the subscribers to the Christian Union, by 
Mrs. 8S. Anderson, the artist whose genuine inspiration 
has brightened more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand American homes with those charming Baby= 
Heads now called t 


“Our Girls; or Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.”, | 


The Christian Union’s mode ot dealing with its sub- 
scribers is now well-known the continent over, and 
numberless other papers, weekly and montbly, relig- 
ious and secular, are adopting its convenient form and 
attempting to rival its enterprise, and good taste in 
premiums. But, having once taken the lead, the Chris- 
tian Union proposes to keep it. The wonderful popu- 
larity of ‘‘ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” of which 
our books now show that we have received from our 
printers in Paris more than 160,000 pairs, prompted us 
to get Mrs. Anderson (an English artist, though resid- 
ing in Italy) to paint a companion-pair for our sub- 
scribers. The result is ‘OUR BOYS,” two of the most 
spirited and attractive productions of modern art, re- 
produced in all the richness of oil-colors by 35 chromo-- 
lithographic stones, executed by Jehenne, of Paris, the 
acknowledged master of that art in the whole world. 
These are exact reproductions of the original oil paint- 
ings, each pair requiring 35 successive printings, in 
which points they differ from copies of colored photo- 
graphs or pastelle drawings, which require but two or 
three tints (like a map) laid over an ordinary litho- 
graph. ' 
These two Boys are the real article! One is brimming 
over with mischief, his merry eyes dancing with fun 
at the antics of his pet dog; the other, a lovely face 
with his pretty head fallen over on his arm, is sunk in 
the depths of a sweet and sound boy-slumber, while 
sly puss is making free with his dinner. These new 
chromos are considerably larger than “* Wide Awake’’ 
and ‘‘ Fast Asleep,” and cost one-third more to manu- 
facture ; Mrs. Anderson has a happy genius for depict- 
ing home life, and these beautiful specimens of her 
art are admirably adapted to follow or accompany 
that first charming pair of picture premiums. We 
have, therefore, made complete arrangements to 
PRESENT EITHER PAIR 
to every annual subscriber to the Christian Union, 
and shall have a full supply for immediate delivery. 
“Our Boys” 

Are from the same mother-heart and artist-hand 
that produced the former pair, and being larger pic- 
tures (11x13%{ inches, or 20 square inches larger, each) 
should easily sell in the picture stores for $12.00, being 
chromo-lithographed by the same Parisian artist ;—but 
they are the sole property of the Christian Union, 
and will not be offered for sale anywhere, and can be 
obtained only in connection with the Christian Union. 

PRICE FOR MOUNTING AND DeELtvery.—Either pair 
of these elegant Picture-Premiums will be presented to 
every annual subscriber to the Christian Union. Or 
the four pictures will be presented to every subscriber 
for Two Years. The additional price for mounting 
and free delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for 
each pair. The Picture Premiums will be strongly 
mounted on stiff card-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing, and delivered to the subscriber 
free by mail, express, or agent, as the case may he. ' 

And as our experience every year is that 999 out of 
every 1,000 subscribers require their pictures mounted 
and delivered, we have decided not to be troubled by 
varieties, but to deliver all mounted—thus doing away 
with all confusion in regard to the divers “extra pay= 
ments’? now so common among papers offering pre- 
miums. Therefore, the subscription price to the Chris- 
tian Union for one year, including the mounting, 
sizing, and varnishing of either pair of the premium 
pictures and their freé delivery to the subscriber—by 
mail, express, or agent, as the case may be, will be 
$3.50. And the price for both pairs of pictures and 
the paper for two years will be only $6.75 (instead of 
$7.00. 


PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. ErrHER pair, mounted, will be given with the Chris- 


tian Union for one year at.... 2.2.6... . cece ccc e cece eee $3 50 
2. EITHER pair in the “POPULAR FRAME,” will be 

given with Christian Union for one year at.......... 450 
3. Born pairs, mounted, will be given with the Christian 

NT SRI 6 ois. cannncnenctcendasasnaecceise 675 


4. EITHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium (see page 338) mounted, will be given with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
NI dics Sctstae ns cosas Seno cine Ch pacackeonwinla pices th cose 6 60 

5. Boru pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be given with the Christian Union for 
two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at...... 10 00 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card. 





weeks in advance, 





must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


- 





